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THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 
THEIR ACTS AND MOTIVES. 


PART II. 


By W. TORRENS Mc. CULLAGH, L.L.B. 


We have already — at the causes usually put forward to 


justify the Revolt of 1688, and to give it a national air. Let 
us now inquire by whom it was really designed and under- 
taken, and what were the predominant impulses that actuated 
them. If the alleged provocations to national resistance pro- 
voked not the nation to resist, whom else did they arouse to do 
for the many, what the many would not do for themselves ? And 
if we should believe that those who did take arms were in- 
cited thereunto, not by the motives ineffectually held forth to 
the people, but rather by desires and aims they chose not to 
avow,—what were at heart those unavowed desires? Surely, if 
the people are expected to dwell contentedly outside the pre- 
cincts laid down in 1688, they have a right to know who took 
upon them to be state surveyors then, and by what authorit 
_ they began, at the national expense, to enclose the pasture sown | 
of be and with those lofty walls which endure even unto this 


Great men, we freely own, should be generously dealt with ; 
and their aspect given, not by an enumeration of little blemishes, 
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but by an honest rendering of their characteristic features. If 
their main intent shall seem to have been noble, we are bound to 
pardon many waverings and instabilities of purpose. If in their 

refessions, they prove to have been substantially sincere, we will 
eave the partial exaggerations of an overheated hour, —tre- 
membering that the boundaries are hard to scan ‘* between self-de- 
ception and voluntary fraud.” Nor, because rich rewards have 
fallen into their lap, shall we withhold our loyal meed of honour 
to their memory, if the perilous game they played, shall appear 
to have been honourably won. The gain to the bystanders 
may have been little, as the interest they evinced in its fate was 
small; but the judgment of their political heirs and successors 
may be rather the more impartial therefore: and if they find 
that there was much foul play, much intrigue, much perfidy, 
are they not free to use that jury-right which is the oldest and 
the best of English liberties—and give their verdict ? 

The stake was empire ; the players king and aristocracy. For 
William, as we shall see, was no separate, nor, at all times, 
looked on even as an essential element of the joint-stock influ- 
ence that’ set him up against James;—the clergy, after being 
made tools of for a season, repented and vainly strove to atone 
by many a sacrifice for what they had done ;—and as for the 
many, it has been truly said by the latest and ablest historian 
of the period, that throughout all the intrigues of the nobility 
and harangues of the prince, ‘‘ the English people, as if by a 
tacit understanding, are never named: none are recognised be- 
neath the condition of gentlemen, unless by the feudal and con- 
temptuous denomination of ‘ followers:’ and it is a distinctive 
trait of the Revolution of 1688, that the people are not parties 
to it even by name, as a decent formality.”* 

Our first inquiry naturally is—when did the memorable 
game begin? It is, perhaps, the most significant question that 
can be asked relative to the revolution scheme. More miscon- 
ception has arisen from the want of clear notions upon this point 
than any other. Reasonable men count up the sum of James’s 
regal sins, and ask, can this be all? Can these ineffectual and 
feeble graspings at arbitrary power have been the moving 
springs and causes of so vast a change,—a change not of men 
but of systems,—not of temporary policy but of permanent in- 
stitutions? Was ever dynasty disinherited on charges so vague 
and miscellaneous,—many of them at the time apparently so ill- 
believed,—many of them to the present hour so unbelievable? 
Never; nor was the house of Stuart. They were disinherited, 
not because their conduct was insufferably bad in the estimation 
of the people, but because their title was intolerably good 
against the usurping aristocracy. The ineffable folly of James, by 

* Wallace, cont: Mackintosh, viii. 172. 
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wantonly offending the conscience of the nation in matters ecclesi- 
astical, undoubtedly hastened his fall. It chilled their loyalty 
and the sympathy of his allies abroad; for it is difficult to 
believe that he would have been left without aid or sustainment in 
his hour of need by the Pope and the Emperor, if they had not 
regarded his cause as that of an incorrigible fool. 

But it is vain to pretend that the revolution scheme was 
suggested or adopted as a defensive measure against his aggres- 
sions on civil and religious liberty. The fate of the dynasty was 
sealed long before he had any prerogative to abuse. The 
design of altering the law of succession, as a preliminary to the 
assumption of sovereign power by the per | and gentry, was 
no infant project, cradled amid his crimes or blunders. It came 
to maturity in 1688: its tongue was then loosed, and it spake 
plain; but its conception, birth, and parentage,—its long ap- 
prenticeship in plots,—its sanguinary graduation in the art and 
mystery of intolerance, perfidy, and corruption,—we must seek 
in the annals of the previous reign. It was in the court of Charles 
II., and in the parliaments that brow-beat and baited him for 
more than twenty years, that the Men of the Revolution were 
formed, and fitted to secure its greatness and glory. ‘The catas- 
trophe was in 1688: but justly to appreciate or fully to comprehend 
it, we must know the original plot, and observe its gradual de- 
velopment. The action of the piece extends over a lengthened 

eriod. One or two of the leading characters quit the stage 
before the closing scene; but the strength of the company remain 
to crowd the final procession of the Dutch guards. 

The first six years of Charles the second’s reign was devoted by 
his majesty to dissipation, and by bis faithful lords and commons 
to building up the wall of sectarian exclusion, which during the 
Protectorate had in many places fallen down. It was the era 
of plots ; and each step of popular disfranchisement was preluded 
by the announcement of some new conspiracy. Beside Irish 
plots, which in all authorised versions of the history of England 
flourish with perennial vigour, there were from ‘the blessed 
Restoration” to the ‘glorious Revolution” an unceasing suc- 
cession of dark designs, as various, in supposed aim and acces- 
sories, as the shifting policy of their exalted discoverers. In 
1661, there was a presbyterian plot, the revelation whereof 
served as fit preamble to a bill enacting that more than ten persons 
should not present any petition to either king or parliament. In 
1662, a fearful scheme of democratic sedition was announced from 
Worcestershire by Sir J. Packington, the county member; 
whereupon the Corporation and Conformity acts were passed—the 
first disabling all who did not belong to the established church 
from holding any municipal office,—the second expelling all 
presbyterian ministers from the benefices and ecclesiastical pre- 
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ferments, which they had hitherto been suffered to hold. In 
1663, ‘the duke of Buckingham set a-work one Gore, sheriff 
of Yorkshire, and others, who sent out trepanners among the dis- 
contented people, to stir them to insurrection for restoring En- 
glish liberty and Gospel ministry, which specious things found 
very many ready to entertain them; and abundance of simple 
people were caught in the net whereof some lost their lives and 
others fled.”* The object of his grace was to be made President 
of the North, with great powers and emoluments, that he might 
quell ‘the base insurgents ;” and the result was in 1664, the Con- 
venticle act, which made attendance on any worship save that of 
the church, punishable with three months imprisonment for the 
first offence, six months for the second, and seven years transport- 
ation for the third. As for the catholics, parliament could invent 
little that was new for their oppression, but the two Houses 
presented frequent addresses to the king urging him to enforce 
the existing statutes against them. 

‘* The prisons were crowded with victims.” Numbers of all 
sects petitioned Charles. They reminded him of his declaration 
from Breda, in favour of entire liberty of conscience, and implored 
him to interpose the royal prerogative, between them and their 
parliamentary oppressors. The king issued ‘a declaration of in- 
dulgence to tender consciences,” remitting some of the harsher 
penalties; but the church and aristocracy remonstrated ; they 
said this was setting parliament at nought, and resolved to 
give no money until the question was disposed of: after vainly 
endeavouring to induce them to pass an act acknowledging 
his right of dispensation, Charles was forced to abandon the 
indulgence and the business of statutable persecution recom- 
menced once more. ‘The two Houses signalised their triumph b 
calling on the 3lst March, 1663, for a royal notice to all nats | 
priests to quit the kingdom on pain of death, and by way of 
showing their impartiality, by an address on the 25th July follow- 
ing, by imploring that his majesty’s gracious rigour might be 
equally shown to sectaries of all denominations. 

The fine gold of the Restoration began now to grow dim. 
The prodigal life of the king seemed fairly to justify legislative 
fears ; and the old hopes of ascendancy on Fa Reckoning on 
his love of ease and insatiable want of money, parliament in 
1664 resolved to i their grants to specific purposes : the 
next year they insisted on examining the accounts. Clarendon 
was indignant and stormed at their presumption; Charles was 
annoyed and told them appeasing lies from the throne :f the 
minister said they had no right to pry into the royal method of 
book-keeping; the king assured them there was no need, as 
not a shilling voted for war charges had been diverted to other 


* Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs: ii. 310. 
+ Parl: Hist.: iv. 268, 288, 360. 
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uses.” But they were beginning to understand the worth of his 
majesty’s word ; the frowns of the chancellor no longer inspired 
them with awe; and they adhered to their resolution inflexibly. 
The allocation of supplies has never since been departed from ; 
and the minute estimates and details of expenditure rendered 
thereby indispensable, has ‘‘ given parliament not only an effec- 
tive controul over the executive administration, but in some 
measure rendered them partakers in it.”t All which were ‘ ex- 
cellent well,” had parliament been, or were it now, identified 
not with the aristocracy, but with the people. 

The plague visited London in 1665. This was deemed a 
good opportunity for a new plot. ‘* Many fanatics and republi- 
cans” were arrested therefore by Monk; which ministers urged 
as a motive for * cheerful oath: Soy seeing how vigilant they 
were; and which parliament thought a conclusive reason for 
assing the Five-mile Act, whereby all dissenting ministers were 
forbidden to dwell within that distance of any city, borough, or 
town, or to teach in any school therein. The great fire of Lon- 
don broke out on the 3rd September, 1666, and before it was 
got under, persons of quality were debating whether it would be 
better to impute it to the dissenters and the Dutch, or to the 
catholics and the duke of York. The generality favoured the 
latter ; and the inscription upon the Monument, duly recorded 
their crime. James, when king, took the liberty of elfacing the 
falsehood ; but it was carefully restored at 1688, and remained 
till our own day.t 

The councils of Charles had been hitherto guided by lord 
Clarendon. But his preponderating influence grew wearisome 
to the king and hateful to the aristocracy. Their jealousy reached 
its height in 1667, when they made up their minds to a change 
of ministry. Their right to dismiss at pleasure the official 
advisers of royalty, though often before claimed and some- 
times enforced, was not yet acknowledged as part of the consti- 
tution. They had recourse therefore to legal compulsion, and 
Clarendon was impeached. The precedent thus revived was 
unscrupulously followed, whenever a minister ceased to enjoy the 
variable favour of parliament, and dared to hold office without 
it. The best and the worst men were exposed to the same 
danger, until the laws of party-war became better defined, and 
a menacing vote was understood as a call to surrender—a com- 
mand to resign: and the crown has at length been bereft, as our 
own eyes have seen, of even a veto on the appointments still 
formally made in its name. 


* Compare the speeches of Charles to parliament, with the admissions in 
Pepy’s Diary, 23rd September, 8th October, and 12th December, 1666. 

t Hallam. Const. History, ii. 483. 

~ Wallace, cont. Mackintosh, vii. 46—53. 
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The Cabal which supplanted Clarendon’s ministry, was led by 
his grace of Buckingham, a man “ who pushed his debaucheries 
to a height, that even that libertine age could not help censur- 
ing as downright madness.”* He had seduced the countess of 
Shrewsbury, and allowed her in the disguise of a page to hold 
his horse, while he fought and killed her lord in a duel, 
Returning with her to his house, his wife told him it was impos- 
sible for her to remain beneath the same roof with his paramour. 
“So [have been thinking, madam ; and therefore, I have desired 
the servants to see you to your fathers.”f Buckingham hated 
James, and was haunted, ’tis said, by apprehensions of revenge for 
the part he had borne against the dukes father-in-law, lord Cla- 
rendon. But their distrust was mutual, and of earlier origin. 
In the Dutch war of 1665, we find Buckingham and other lords 
soliciting naval commands, for which they were wholly unquali- 
fied, a refused by James as Lord High Admiral, with the 
honest but impolitic declaration, that he would put no man be- 
cause of his rank, over the head of veteran officers.t This was 
an affront against, not Buckingham only, but the entire order; 
and they resolved to be avenged. In a confidential letter, from 
the experienced Ormond to his son, dated 14th March, 1669, 
he says,—‘‘if I am not much mistaken, there is a purpose 
to strike at the duke of York’s command in the Admiralty. ‘The 

retext will be, that the affairs belonging to it are mismanaged ; 
Put the aim is the lessening his authority. As for the duke of 
Buckingham, I am confident, he not only undervalues, but 
hates the king and his brother, and has designs apart, if not 
aimed at the ruin of them both.”§ Ormond was doubtless a pre- 
ge witness, but he was a man of honour, who would not 

ave written what he did not believe; and his words proved 
memorably true. Within a short period, James was driven by 
parliament, without even the pretence of mismanagement, from 
the Admiralty ; and somewhat later, Barillon, the French am- 
bassador, describes Buckingham to his master, as boasting that 
‘he belonged to no English party, but only to that of Louis 
XIV., whom he advised, not to trouble himself about the pre- 
tensions of Monmouth, or William, or James, to the crown, but 
to remember that he too was exceedingly popular, and was 
himself a Plantagenet !” | 

Such was the man who in 1667 by the influence of his rank 
and property,—for ‘‘ he inherited the best estate which any sub- 

* Carte, Life of Ormond, ii. 346. ¢ Idem. 

t Lingard, xi. 279. It is remarkable that a like request made on the eve of 
William’s invasion in 1688, by the duke of Grafton, and with equal propriety 
refused by James, cost him the adherence of that nobleman. 

§ Carte, ii, 377. 

|| Despatches of the 13th July, and 14th September, 1679:—Dalrymple, 
Appendix, ii. 282. 
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ject had at that time in England,”*—commanded the greatest 
influence in parliament, a thereby became prime minister : 
and such was the man who first proposed to exclude James from 
the throne. He recommended Charles to put away his childless 
ueen, and seek another bride. The king told him that such a 
) aameck was not in his power. Buckingham offered to seize 
Catharine at a masked ball, and have her conveyed to some dis- 
tant colony, where she should never more be heard of. Cold 
and base hearted as Charles was, he turned in disgust from this 
villainy : it was observed that the queen ceased to attend assem- 
blies of the kind, or to go into public without a numerous escort; 
and his grace took counsel of other spirits more cunning than 

himself, for the accomplishment of his designs. f 
And they stood near. Of his ministerial colleagues the most 
prominent at that time was lord Arlington ; but the soul of the 
cabal was Shaftesbury. As Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper he 
had borne his part in the Long parliament and the Civil war, 
against the crown. He boasted of the confidence of Cromwell, 
—intrigued with Monk for the Restoration,—became chancellor 
of the alee and treasurer of the prize money under Cla- 
rendon,—and conspired with that statesman’s enemies to effect his 
overthrow. He kept his place in the new cabinet; and by his 
official compliance with the demands of the needy monarch 
for “‘ great sums of money issued for purposes which could not 
be put into any public account,” { quickly won the good will of 
Charles; while his readiness not merely to advise in private, but 
to defend in parliament the highest claims of the prerogative, con- 
firmed him in the royal favour. Even in after years when leading 
the most stormy opposition, he was believed by both parties to 
retain the personal regard of the king. In all cireumstances he 
was characteristically daring: he was ready to attempt and as 
ready to say anything, no matter how hardy. On one oc- 
casion Charles presented him to the queen, as ‘‘ the greatest rake 
in England ;”—* of a subject, madam,” rejoined the audacious 
minister with an obsequious bow.* While in office he boldly 
maintained the legality of the Dispensing power; and when 
questioned in private concerning it by his dependant Locke, said 
he wondered at any objection to a right ‘that had been exer- 
cised without exception by Charles I, James I, and Elizabeth ; 
and declared, that a government could not be supposed, without 
an executive fully enabled to mitigate or wholly suspend the 
execution of any penal law, in the interval of legislative power.” f 
This was in March 1671; but not long after he was driven 
from. office, and thenceforth the Dispensing Power became a 
popish, false, and dangerous usurpation. Both doctrines how- 

* Carte: ii. 346. t Life of James: 123. } Parl. Hist. iv. 336. 
§ Cooke’s Life of Shaftesbury. {| Idem. 
c 
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ever were quite consistent with the governing aim of their advo- 
cate. The one made him an earl and chancellor of England, 
(for which he had not even the qualification of having been called 
to the bar) ; and the other made him absolute lord of parliament, 
for which it must be owned that he was every way qualified by 
birth, connections, fortune, and the witching eloquence of a subtle 
tongue. He also hated James. The duke’s cold and unyielding 
temper was not likely to propitiate the vain and presumptuous 
minister. The misfortunes of James may be pitied ; but he seems 
through life to have been incapable of Ses loved; and having 
either too little tact, or too much of that ungainly pride, which 
some mistake for candour, it is probable that he let Shaftesbury 
early see how he distrusted and feared him. His lofty notions of 
the prerogative, and his change of religion, gave eventually am- 
ple pretexts for quarrel. But long ere James avowed the one, or 
Shaftesbury found it his interest to assail the other, their enmity 
was aml ated inveterate. ‘The minister grudged the duke the 
deference shown him as heir presumptive in the council of his 
brother. From that fountain of jealousy, deep and dark currents 
flowed, ‘‘ and the waters thereof were bitter !” 

Shaftesbury undertook to persuade the House of Lords that 
as the supreme court of the realm, the power was inherent in 


them of dissolving the pit tie. It should only be exercised 


upon adequate cause shown ; but of that they alone could judge. 
he aristocracy gladly hailed so convenient a pretension ; kings 
of England had heretofore been singular in the privilege of 
marrying a second time during the life of their former wives; 
but the aristocracy were now on their way to the attainment of 
sovereignty, and deemed its social license, a fit preliminary to the 
assumption of its — powers. ‘The idle, scandal-lovin 
monarch was amused at the proposal, and went to hear the debates 
which took place on the first divorce bill. An eye witness saw 
him ‘sit in the House of Lords on his throne, but without his 
robes, all the peers sitting with their hats on; the business of 
the day being the divorce of my lord De Roos: such an occasion 
and sight had not been seen in England since the time of Henry 
VIII.” * Though sixteen of the bishops resisted the bill, it was 
finally carried,— the nominees of their lordships in the lower house 
not presuming to differ. The precedent thus established has since 
been abundantly followed by the privileged orders. Lord Bristol 
offered to bring in a bill for the conjugal emancipation of Charles;t 
and Dr. Burnet, afterwards chaplain to William, and made for his 
services in 1688 bishop of Sarum, put some edifying thoughts 
together, which were field in pamphlet readiness to justify the 


* Evelyn’s Diary, 22 March, 1670, 
+ Life of James IT., 1669. 
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proceeding on religious grounds.* But his majesty, bad as he 
was by nature, ee stifled by courtier counsels, had more of the 
man about him than either the catholic earl or the protestant 
divine; and no step was ever taken against the queen.t The 
duchess of York died soon afterwards, leaving no male issue, 
and Charles took care that her daughters, Gleey and Anne, 
should be brought up in the protestant faith. 

A new project now gleamed on the busy brain of the chan- 
cellor. In July, 1672, he privately set on foot a negotiation of 
marriage between James and the arch-duchess of Inspruck, 
hoping thereby to gain for him the title of king of the Romans, 
and to have him adopted as heir of the empire. But the empress 
unexpectedly died while the plan was still immature ; oa the 
widowed Kaiser thought proper to wed the arch-duchess him- 
self.t But the noble confederates were resolved that the duke 
should be got rid of. As adoptive heir of Austria he would 
leave the Sduaste world for them to bustle in; but as presump- 
tive heir of England he was sadly in their way. Were Charles 
to die, he would have the crown by inheritance—the title of all 
others, which a hereditary noblesse cannot afford to question. He 
would be king, moreover, with frugal habits, a taste for business, 
and the kingliest notions of kingship. He told Colbert in 1671, 
that he saw “the crown and parliament could not long co-exist 
as they were :”§ and he knew not how at any time to conceal his 
opinions. No terms need any longer be kept with one whose 
predilections, civil and religious, left him so open to damage in 
popular estimation. Some mutterings of the coming storm, 
probably, reached the ear of James, during the winter of 1672 ; || 
and with his characteristic promptitude in seizing hold of the 
wrong expedient, he soon gave his foes an opportunity of pub- 
licly affronting him, upon the score of the very pretensions 
they had not yet ventured openly to challenge. On the 4th 
February, 1673, parliament assembled; and James, instead of 
taking his usual seat as the king’s eldest brother on the left hand 
of the throne, seated himself in that, which, as the one assigned for 
the heir apparent, had for many years been reserved for the long 
despaired of, but still possible, Prince of Wales. The chan- 
cellor reminded him, that he occupied a wrong place; but the 
duke did not move: a pause ensued, and the chancellor 


* History, Own Times :—note. 

+ Burnet says that preparations had been made, but that three days before the 
bill was to have been brought in, Charles put a stop to them. Burnet’s testi- 
mony, however, is more than questionable on the subject. There is not a hint 
- the suppressed pamphlets of the Stuart courtier, in the history of the Orange 

ishop. 

t Cooke’s Life of Shaftsbury : ii. 7, 

§ Dispatch of Colbert, 14 July, 1671 :—Dalrymple Appendix ii. 97. 

|) Dispatch, 10 August, 1673,—James’ Mem. 
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refused to proceed with the business of the day, until the House 
was in form. There was no help for it, and James rose; but 
losing all command of himself, he said in an under tone as he 
crossed over, ‘‘ my lord, you are a rascal and a villain.” ‘I am 
much obliged to your Royal Highness,” replied Shaftesbury, 
with triumphant composure, “for not calling me likewise a pa- 
pist and a coward.”* 

New actors henceforth take a conspicuous part in the drama. 
Buckingham, Shaftesbury, and Arlington began to tremble for 
the consequences, should their guilty acquiescence in the king’s 
secret money-treaties with France become known. They en- 
tered, therefore, with little disguise into alliance with the chief 
men of the opposition ; and thenceforward concerted with them 
all important measures. The first of these was the celebrated 
Test Act, which made the reception of the Eucharist, according 
to the forms of the Church of England, indispensable to the 
holding of any office military or civil. The dissenters were led 
to expect that a countervailing relief would be given to them, by 
a bill to be passed pari passu, if they by their silence would 
countenance this blow against the catholics, and the duke of 
York. And they met their just reward. The Test Act was 
carried in both houses without a division, while the bill to re- 
lieve them, was suffered to lie on the table for more than one 
hundred and forty years. Nor is it undeserving of note that the 
only respite they ever received during all that time, was that 
which they were fain to accept from the despotic hand of him, 
whom, they thus abandoned the defence of their own rights, in the 
attempt to wrong. James resigned his post of High Admi- 
ral; and lord Clifford surrendered the treasurer’s staff to Sir 
T. Osborne, created lord Danby. Class legislation triumphed, 
and the monopoly of sect became complete. In the same year 
James espoused Maria D’Este, who, being a catholic, added to 
his unpopularity. To defeat his right of succession was no 
longer a dark ee at court, but a parliamentary object. On 
this all were agreed, though the competitors towards whom they 
turned their views were different. 

A fair and gentle boy had grown up at the knee of Charles, 
and learned to call him father. The relationship was more than 
doubtful, his mother being well known as the mistress of Colonel 
Robert ne the elder brother of Henry and Algernon. From 
infancy, however, Charles loved him; and as he approached 


man’s estate created him duke of Monmouth, and obtained for 

him in marriage the heiress of Buccleugh. Buckingham had 

already told the inexperienced youth that he ‘should be kin 

hereafter ;” but he would probably have lived happily and died 

in peace, had not Shaftesbury fixed on him his fascinating eye. 
* Cooke's Life of Shaftesbury, ii. 30, 
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Relying on the affection of Charles, he induced lord Carlisle 
to aid him in persuading the king, that as a protestant heir ap- 
parent was essential to the safety of the church, and the welfare 
of the kingdom, he ought to declare that he had been married 
privately to Lucy Walters: sufficient evidence of the fact should 
not be wanting; and Monmouth might at once be recognized 
as Prince of Wales. “I love him fondly” was the king’s re- 
ly; ‘* but sooner than do what you desire of me, I would see him 
anged at Tyburn !”* 

Not a few turned their thoughts towards the Prince of 
Orange, who, being grandson to Charles I., was, after James 
and his children, next in the line of succession. He had already 
shown precocious readiness to grasp at sovereign — in his 
own country, by the darkest means. The noble-hearted John 
De Witt, who had been the friend of his orphaned infancy, and 
Cornelius, his hardly less illustrious brother, by whom the repub- 
lican government of the States had long been faithfully ad- 
ministered, were brutally murdered by the partizans of William ; 
and when by the revolution so begun, this glorious prince 
had obtained supreme authority, he forbade all enquiry into 
the transaction, and pensioned four of the principal assassins. 
And now a path still steeper and loftier was opened to his am- 
bitious view, by the malcontent aristocracy of England. The 
ambassador at the Hague was warned by Charles that during 
the war with Holland many persons, among others Shaftesbury, 
then chancellor, were believed to ‘‘ have trinkled” with William 
about ‘¢ raising seditions, and perhaps insurrections, in England, 
if the Dutch fleet should appear upon the coasts, which were 
like to be unguarded in summer ;”{ and Temple was instructed 
to demand the names of these patriotic gentlemen. But the 
prince was staunch, and said he was “sure the king would not 
press him upon a thing so much against all honour, as to betray 
men that professed to be his friends.”§ 

It seems to have been tacitly understood that these machina- 
tions were nowise directed against the personal authority of 
Charles ; and the undignified monarch was incapable of resentin 
an injury not intended to himself. Conceiving it, therefore, to be 
his interest, to propitiate William, he allowed Arlington in the 
autumn of 1674, to pay him a special visit in the hope of per- 
suading him to espouse his cousin, the princess Mary. But 
his other friends in England distrusted Arlington, and told him 
how that pliant lord had not very long before, attempted to en- 
trap the king into aie declaring Monmouth legiti- 


* Burnet.—Macpherson.—Life of James.—&c. The date of this conversation 
is variously assigned ; but all concur as to the terms of it. 

t Basnage: Annal: Provin: Un: ii. 294. 327. 

t Sir W. Temple, Mem. ii., 394. Fol. edit. § Idem. 
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mate, by offering him a patent to sign in which the word natural 
had been at in the part which described the duke as his 
son;* and Arlington’s mission failed in consequence. Some time 
previously, Shaftesbury had been deprived of the Great seal, at 
the instance of James. For a few months he retired into the 
country; but the king evincing no signs of repentance, he re- 
appeared once more upon the scene, no longer as the perfidious 
courtier, but the fierce and unscrupulous + beet He af- 
fected every attitude of popularity. Relinquishing his house 
near the po eae he took up his abode in the city.t He walked 
every day in the Exchange, affably conversing with the mer- 
chants, lamenting the ) ants of public credit, the loss 
of trade, and the imminent dangers to which religion was ex- 
posed.{ Yet this man not two years before, was one of the 
only English ministry, which ever ventured to commit an act of 
national bankruptcy, by shutting up the exchequer ; and one who 
in private never concealed his disbelief in all religion.§ Under 
his guidance the exclusion party may, from this time, be 
looked on as permanently formed. It numbered in its ranks 
the highest names and best estates in the kingdom. Among 
the chief of these were lord Cavendish, whom Burnet owns was 
**too much of a libertine, both in principle and practice, and 
who went off from the court at first upon resentment for some 
disappointment there:—an ambitious and revengeful man, but 
who Rad the courage of a hero, with a much greater proportion 
of wit and knowledge than is usual in men of his birth : ”’||—lord 
Delamere, who, [if we credit the same right reverend friend of 
theirs, ] whensubsequently entrusted with office, soldevery thing :§ 
lord Essex, a man of some ability, but of a reserved and impe- 
rious temper,** “loose in his principles of religion, and troubled 
with very black fits of the spleen:” t/—the unfortunate lord Rus- 
sel, of whose integrity and fanaticism there can be equally little 
doubt :—Algernon Sidney, lord Leicester’s son, who was ready 
to conspire with high or low for the establishment of an oligar- 
chical republic; and his brother Henry Sidney, who being 
‘* sent as envoy to Holland in 1679, entered into such particu- 
lar confidences with the prince of Orange, that he had the 
highest measure of his trust and favour that any Englishman 
ever had; this was so well known over England, that when 
matters ripened in 1688, all centred in him :”t{—Lord Maccles- 
field, who according to the confession of his accomplice lord Grey, 
offered upon one occasion to assassinate the duke of York in 


* Life of James: i. 124 
t Cooke: Life of Shaftesbury. t Life of James, i., 418. 
§ Burnet. || Idem, ii., 81. 4G Burnet. iv. 7. 
** See his Letters when lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
tt Life prefixed to the Letters, vii. xii. tt Burnet. 
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the theatre ;—Wharton, who “ went beyond the freethinkers of 
the age, for he scoffed at religion itself, and made no conceal- 


? 
. 


ment of his infidelity :’*—together with Ralph Montague, Sir 
H. Capel, Mr. + Ry Colonel Titus, lord Brandon, Mr. 
Powle, lord Hollis, the younger Hampden, Mr. Sacheverell, 
Sir R. Howard, Mr. Boscawen, and lords Sunderland and 
Halifax, who “trimmed” between the court and parliament 
both to some purpose. Many of these countenanced Monmouth, 
professed their belief in his legitimacy, t and declared their re- 
solution to secure his succession to the crown. William was 
little known and less liked by such men as Shaftesbury and 
Wharton,t who wanted a tool not a master: Monmouth was 
on the spot; his graceful mien and condescension made him 
popular with the many ;§ and his noble friends valued him still 
more for his want of commanding talent, and for the easiness of 
his disposition. 

But the conflict of parties and his own daring foresight made 
for William in etal about this time one friend, who counter- 
balanced many enemies; and whose fidelity at court and in the 
Tower, under Charles and under James, never varied till he 
wrote his name at the head of the Invitation to the prince in 1688, 
that virtually made him king. This was lord Danby, whom 
Buckingham and Shaftesbury had selected for the treasurership, 
when Clifford was compelled by the Test act to resign, and who 
contrived for a season to outwit them both. 

His secret correspondence published in his old age, during the 
reign of Anne, shows how early he strove to persuade the prince 
of Orange, to espouse the daughter of James.|| At length, 
in 1678, William came over to England. “ After a stay of some 
weeks, he intended to go back without proposing marriage. He 
had no mind to be denied, and he saw no hope of succeeding, 
lord Danby pressed his staying a few days longer, and that 
the management of the matter might be left to him. So next 
Monday morning, after he had taken care by all his creatures 
about the king, to put him in a very good humour, he came 
and proposed it. Charles said his brother would never consent 
to it. Danby answered, perhaps not, unless the king took upon 
him to command it.§ Charles said, it was true he had promised 





* Archdeacon Coxe: life of Marlborough, ii., 82. 

+ Capel told Lord Halifax that there was not a doubt but that Charles had 
been lawfully married to Monmouth’s mother. Halifax M.S., quoted by Fox: 
History of James II. 

t See his withering letter to William in 1689, on the change of ministry :— 
Dalrymple. Appendix, ii. 95. 

§ See the beautiful description of his manner and appearance in Dryden's 
Absalom and Achitophel. 
|| Letters of the duke of Leeds, formerly lord Danby, 1710. 

{ Burnet, ii. 118, Oxford Edition, 
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the duke of York, never to dispose of his daughter without his 
consent; but, god’s fish, he must consent.”* The unhappy 
father remonstrated in vain. Mary was forthwith dis ion of 
to a man by whom she was slighted and despised ; be another 
link was forged in the destiny of James. 

The good old way of members being paid by their constituents 
had been laid aside, and enterprising men of wealth began to 
invest capital extensively in the manufacture of laws, as in that 
of other curious fabrics: £1500, £2000, and even £7000 was 
given for a seat in parliament; and it appears to have been 
worth it. For when the Treasury asked supplies, the Opposition 
had time for nothing but “securing the realm against popery 
and arbitrary power:”’{ and there was but one way of obarian 
their fears. Sir T. Lee, a man of opposition note, suddenl 
rose on one occasion to second a ministerial vote of £1,200,000, 
Men marvelled at the time; but so cannot we. Sir Thomas 
*‘agreed to second the motion for £6000, which one of the 
clerks of the treasury was to bring in a hackney coach to Fleet 
ditch, where Lee was to meet him in another, and on a sign 

iven, they were to change coaches, which was executed accord- 
ingly. The coachman told.”§ 

The first efforts of the aristocracy to excite popular feeling 
against the duke of York, had ns von 84 failed. There 
were two or three attempts at alarm-plots, but they burned out 
without a blaze ; and they had nothing to warm “ the winter of 
their discontent,” but some futile projects for divesting the crown 
of its prerogative of summons and prorogation, in oie to make 
way for fixed annual sessions, and fierce squabbles between the 
two Houses regarding the demarcation of their respective privi- 

es. All ry os were of course held either in the patois of 
gious zeal, or the still stronger dialect of sympathy for the 
rights of the people. But Danby was busy with his bribes; 
and Andrew Marvel, one of the few thoroughly honest bigots 
amongst them, makes no — of calling the greater number 
of those he acted with ‘‘ venal cowards.”|| Yet they cherished 
designs of parliamentary reform,—most characteristic designs. 
“ The food of electors required to be limited, and the power 
of election to be fixed in the optimacy only :”§ so thought the 
ablest man of the party; and so apparently thought they all! 
For on the 5th April, 1679, a bill for “ regulating the abuses 


le 
reli 


* Lord Dartmouth’s note to Burnet, ii. 118. 

¢ Wallace: cont. Mackintosh, vii. 158. 

t Parl: Hist: from 1670, to 1681. 

§ Lord Dartmouth’s note to Burnet, ii. 85. 

|| Works, ii, 143. 

{ Observations concerning Elections, found among Shaftesbury’s papers, and 
republished in the shape of advice to the convention parliament in 1689.— 
Somers Tracts. viii. 400. 
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of elections,” passed the Commons, the principal provision of 
which was to abrogate the ancient forty chilling franchise, and 
to declare that in future, ‘‘ no man should have voice or vote in 
the election of any knight of the shire, who was not worth 
£200 in fee, clear estate of his own, over and above his debts, 
charges and engagements !”* Such was the Reform Bill of the 
men of the Revolution. 

But while their sordid and domineering ambition repelled 
popular sympathy or respect, there remained one inexhaustible 
theme by the mendacious iteration of which, they at length 
succeeded in filling men’s minds with the wild excitement, not 
of political hope, but of religious fear. This devout consum- 
mation was attained in the winter of 1678, by the pretended 
revelation of the Popish Plot, for hastening the accession of 
James to the throne. Now that the memory of Oates and 
Bedloe has gone down to that place of historic punishment, 
where ‘all liars have their portion,” it is hard to realise the 
frenzy of terror to which a vast majority of the nation were 
wrought, by the clumsy and incoherent tales of these “ prodigi- 
ous miscreants.” Nor is it conceivable that they should have been 
listened to with such blind credulity, but for the ostentatious pa- 
tronage lavished upon them from first to last, by the anti-court 
party. But the plot served their ends too well. It effectually 
damaged the character of James in public estimation. Was it 
not a plot for burning the city, —‘“ subverting the government, — 
murdering the king,—and rooting out the protestant religion?” f 
So said both Houses again and again: who dared to doubt it? 
very few, and they in mournful silence. ‘The streets in the city 
were barricaded; in parliament ‘every debate was highflown 
and tumultuous; all freedom of speech was taken away, and not 
to believe the plot was worse than being ‘Turk, Jew, or Infidel.”t 
Colonel Sackville, member for Grimstead, ventured to own his 
incredulity in a private conversation; Oates complained of him 
to the house, and he was thereupon unanimously expelled!§ From 
the outset, Charles discerned its drift, and laughed at its mock 
alarms. He went to Newmarket as usual, leaving select com- 
mittees to report, and the two houses to vote as they listed. 
But they saw too clearly how far it might be made to work their 
ends, and for months they continued “ to drive it,” as the phrase 
was, with ferocious pertinacity. Every draft which Bedloe or 
Turberville drew upon public credulity, was promptly honoured 
by parliament. Grants and rewards without limit were made to 
sustain their credit, for it was impossible adequately to requite 


* Observations concerning Elections, found among Shaftesbury’s papers, and 
republished in the shape of advice to the Convention parliament in 1689.— 
Somers Tracts. viii. 396, note. 

t Parl: Hist: iv., 1025. f{ Examen: i., 8, 128. § Parl: Hist: iv. 1118. 
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their services. ‘*A trade of swearing was instituted such as 
never was heard of since the Roman Delatores. Oates had his 
ee and lodgings at Whitehall, where he kept his table, and 
ived like an epicure. Vast rewards were published by procla- 
mation for further discoveries, which one would think must 
bring out evidences enough where men’s lives were concerned, 
Paid witnesses ever were and must be odious and discreditable ; 
but now few thought the payments large enough.”* One way 
or other it cost the befooled and bewildered nation incredible 
sums; but their munificent rulers made well of it: in six 
months it seated them at the council board, drove James out of 
the kingdom, and all catholics out of parliament: the people 
were fleeced; the crown was humbled; but the popish plot 
made Essex lord treasurer, Shaftesbury lord president, Halifax 
and Sunderland secretaries of state, Capel chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and brought Russell, Cavendish, Powle, Hollis, and 
Seymour into the administration.t And though in the first in- 
toxication of triumph, the foot of their party slipped in the inno- 
cent blood they caused to be shed, in 1679,—and they lay for a 
time prostrate, recovering the effects of their fall;—the way 
now opened to their ambition was too broad to be ever after- 
wards closed by the feeble Stuarts; and their eulogists boast 
that it was owing to their “true patriotism at that time the 
liberties of the nation were saved, and the foundation laid for 
securing them afterwards by the revolution of 1688.”{ Then 
came their final recompense. Sir H. Capel rose to the peerage 
and the government of Ireland; the barony of Hollis disappeared 
in the dukedom of Newcastle; Powle became speaker of the house 
of commons; and Halifax, who affected philosophieal contempt 
for titles of honour, consented to become a marquis.§ Nor were 
they ungrateful to their great benefactor; one of their first acts 
after 1688, being to secure Mr. Oates a pension of £400 a 
year, for the remainder of his unnatural life. | 

The first accusations were of all catholic priests and jesuits 
within the realm, whereupon parliament improved so far as to 
take in the laity likewise; and on the 26th October, a joint 
address ‘* besought his majesty to command all popish persons, 
or so reputed, to depart from London and all places within ten 
miles of the same.” As trade throve with the treason-mongers, 
they charged the catholic peers with disloyal attachment to 
James, and complicity in his fratricidal schemes; and soon af- 
terwards five of them were committed to the Tower. A golden 
stirrup seemed held for the huntsmen by knightly hands, when- 
ever they chose to mount for ‘‘the bloodhound chase.”** They 

* Examen. i., 3, 130. t+ Temple, Mem: iii, 334. 


t Martin and Kippis: lite of Shaftesbury, ii., 113. § Burnet. 
| Parl: Hist: | idem, iv. 1024. ** Wallace: Cont: Mackintosh 
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now accused the Queen. Her conjugal unhappiness was too 
well known, and promised to lend a colour to the imputation of 
a wish to be avenged; and as she was a catholic, they swore 
that Catharine had been overheard assenting to the death of her 
husband.* Charles scouted the hideous slander on his neglected 
wife without subjecting her to an hour’s suspicion. But the 
Commons heard Oates at their bar impeach the Queen of high 
treason; and they sent an address to the peers for their concur- 
rence, to have her removed immediately from Whitehall. Their 
lordships were perhaps aware, that the earls of Ossory and 
Bridgewater had on the previous day led the miscreant with 
them through Somerset house, where he pretended the conver- 
sation had taken place, but where he was wholly unable to 
point out the room: and they negatived the proposal. Shaftes- 
bury and other noblemen protested.t Well might Charles, re- 
collecting their former suggestions against the queen, privately 
declare his belief that but for them, the world had never heard 
of the plot.§ But in public he dared not doubt; he found it 
expedient to feign not — belief but approbation ; and to as- 
sure parliament he ‘* would not follow their zeal for he would 
lead it.” || So all-pervading was the terror! 

The plot broke out in September, 1678, and the infection of 


its fear spread so — that early in November James was 


compelled to resign his seat in the privy council; and on the 
28th February Charles was reluctantly induced to send him a 
written order to quit the kingdom.{ This was a great point 
gained ; but there was much still to be done. Nothing but the 
prolonged delirium of religious apprehension could enable his 
foes to carry an Exclusion bill—the great end of all their efforts. 
New votes and addresses, fresh rewards, and their prolific crop 
of discoveries, ensued. At length the work of death began. In 
London and the provinces, all through that terrible year 1679, 
“the seaffolds dripped with innocent blood.** Victim after 
victim fell before the pestilent breath of the informers. Success 
rendered them hardy, and they broke down in their testimony 
again and again. But uncharitableness is blind to a multitude 
of sins. No flaws in their multitudinons perjuries could alien- 
ate the friendship of their aristocratic patrons. It was too late 
to doubt :.—they could not afford to disbelieve them now. When 
Temple hinted his misgivings as to the reality of the plot, lord 
Halifax ‘affirmed that the Plot must be handled as if it were 
true, whether it were so or not.” tT 

While these tragic scenes were passing before the public eye, 
others of a different character were enacting in comparative 

* Clarendon’s Corresp: i., 52—56.  t Idem, i., 56. { Lords’ Journals. 


§ Burnet. | Parl: Hist: iv., 1128. { Dalrymple. ii. Appx: 259. 
** Wallace : Cont: Mackintosh. tt Temple: Mem: 339. 
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secrecy. When the pretended revelations of Oates and Bedloe 
began, Danby was still minister; but an impeachment hung 
over his head for bribing dumb baronets and cheap younger 
brothers in opposition, while he refused to share his power with 
their leaders,—an innovation which, as was very natural, the 
latter looked on as exceedingly vulgar and highly unconstitu- 
tional, and which they resolved to resent with becoming spirit. 
Danby thought a little popularity just then might serve him. 
He made a merit, therefore, of furnishing some papers tending 
he said to throw light on the plot, which he, too, affected to 
believe. Charles toid him ‘ he would live to repent it;” and 
he soon found that ‘a false king may be a true prophet.”* On 
the 10th April following, he was committed to the Tower, by 
an order of the House of Lords, charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The person by whom his impeachment was 

lanned was Mr. Ralph Montague, member for Huntingdon, 
adeos of the celebrated lady Hervey. He had been sent as 
ambassador to Paris in 1677 ; but piqued at Danby’s preference 
of ‘Temple for an office likely to fall vacant at home, he sud- 
denly returned, presented himself to the French envoy in Lon- 
don, and offered for a sum of 100,000 crowns * to ruin the lord 
Treasurer.”t The embarrassment which such an event would 
probably cause in the counsels of England, seemed worth the 
risk to Louis: Danby was hateful to him besides, as the ac- 
knowledged friend ot the prince of Orange, whose enmity to 
France he warmly supported, and whose personal interests he 
had recently shown his willingness and ability to serve. The 
grande monarque therefore agreed to the bargain; and directed 
his ambassador to buy the aid of as many noblemen and gentle- 
men in parliament, as might be required to aid his good friend 
Mr. Montague. 

The confederates went deliberately to work ; Montague got 
half his wages in the outset, and the residue was to be paid 
‘*‘ when the contract was performed.” The requisite number of 
votes was after some time obtained. His grace of Bucking- 
ham took 1000 guineas; lord Berkshire as much more; and 
lord Hollis was offered a diamond box, which he was afraid to 
accept unless Barillon would tell a lying story about it to the 
king. Hampden and Powle, Colonel ‘Titus and W. Harboard, 
Hotham, son to the governor of Hull; Compton, son of lord 
Northampton; Lees, Boscawen, Sacheverel, Foley and others 
were gratified to the extent, some of 300 and others of 500 gui- 
neas, each. 

After the minister’s fall, Montague grew importunate for his 
remaining moiety. Barillon writes on the 14th December, 

* Letters of the Duke of Leeds [Danby] :—pref. 11. 
ft Barillon’s Despatch of 24. Oct., 1678.—Dalrymple, ii. Appx. 
¢ Despatches of Barillon; Dalrymple, ii., Appx. 
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1679, that **he has had trouble enough to defend himself du- 
ring the last six months against his solicitations for the payment 
of the sum that was promised him for ruining lord Danby.” 
We have an epistle, too, from Montague himself to the French 
secretary of state, —s the money, ‘* inasmuch as what he 
engaged himself for had been, eight months ago, completely 
fulfilled :”’ and- pathetically declaring he will have to sell his 
estates if Louis does not keep his word.* How grievous it is to 
find the most christian king neglecting to pay the money ; and 
how consoling to think that not even such misfortunes could 
drive this worthy man out of * the service of the public!” Was 
he not, by family and fortune, called on to el his country’s 
rights? Was he not destined, hereafter to share the honours of 
‘her final deliverance” in 1688? Such a character could not 
long be idle. All the secrets of his history are not revealed to 
us, but a few are happily preserved. In January, 1679, he 
mistook Monmouth for the instrument designed by Providence 
for the royal salvation of the church and kingdom; and accord- 
ingly set about persuading Barillon, that France ought to aid in 
having him ‘declared Prince of Wales, arguing that a disputed 
succession in England would be of advantage to France.”t Louis 
treated the design as chimerical. Montague soon afterwards de- 
clared openly against the succession of James, and evinced un- 
easiness least France should espouse his interest. All Barillon 
could say to him did not satisfy his anxious fears; the ambassa- 
dor quietly adds, ‘* but the money I paid him makes his mind 
very easy.’} 

A balance still remained due, which never was paid. But 
the hour of recompense came. His blighted affection for Mon- 
mouth, whom it does not appear that he ventured to join in 
1685,—and his ill requited love for Louis, were alike forgotten 
in 1668. He aided very efficiently to bring William the crown, 
as he reminded him in a delicate letter written to beg his re- 
ward. The services were undeniable, and the man inappeasable ; 
so he died duke of Montague. And his victim? Danby also 
had his consolation. High trust and favour awaited him. 
When William proved intractable, he intrigued for a while to 
bring in James again; and when out of office, his servant got 
handsome presents from the East India Company, which scan- 
dalous tongues said had some mysterious connexion with his 
lordship’s support of the company’s charter. But Danby 
dismissed his servant, pledged his honour that he was pure; 
and how could men disbelieve the word of a man whom the 
great deliverer saw fit to make a cabinet minister, marquis of 
Caermarthen, and duke of Leeds.§ 

* Despatches of Barillon ; Dalrymple, ii., Appx. 
t Dalrymple: ii., Appx. 2. p. 281. t Idem.—317. = § Parl: Hist. 
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Meanwhile the coalition ministry, or Council of Thirty, 
though combining the greatest estates in the kingdom, proved 
abortive. ‘* We do but trifle,” said lord Russell, urging 
his party to further measures,—‘‘if we do not something re- 
lative to the succession, we must resolve when we have a 
popish prince either to be papists or bura.”* Similar language 
was used by other men of note; the memorable Exclusion Bill 
was introduced on the 15th, and passed the Commons by a 
majority of 86, on the 2lst of May, 1679. But it was deemed 
inexpedient to carry it further then; and parliament was pro- 
— in June. 

efore it assembled again, Charles was unexpectedly taken 
ill. Pamphlets were instantly put in circulation, attributing his 
disease to poison and the queen’s popish physician, and urging 
Monmouth’s claim to the crown. Anticipating the prominent 
objection to his birth, it was significantly proclaimed, ** that the 
worst title makes the best king.” During the illness of Charles, 
Monmouth slept every night in the city, at the house of Bate- 
man, a confidant of Shaftesbury, = tn arms were always 
ready: every preparation was made, when the king’s recovery 
frustrated the design. While all was in suspense, James arrived 
at Windsor; and soon after Charles published an authoritative 
denial of his ever having been married to any woman save the 
queen. This wasa crushing blow; but Shaftesbury was not 
easily outdone; soon after James returned to England, he had 
as president summoned the Council of Thirty, and proposed that 
they should call on Charles to banish him again: the majority 
disapproved of such a step, and the king in consequence dis- 
missed him. He now resolved upon a bolder move. Accom. 
panied by lords Russell, Cavendish, Grey, Huntingdon and 
Brandon, several members of the House of Commons, and 
Oates the informer, he proceeded on the 26th June, 1680, to 
Westminster, where the grand jury were sitting, and presented 
the duke of York as a popish recusant, assigning the various 
statutes and votes of parliament as cause. The judges illegally 
discharged the jurors, while they were yet listening to the case; 
but their subserviency tended rather to heighten the effect which 
was intended. 

The religious fever began to cool. Numbers had perished on 
account of the Plot, but all died protesting their innocence, and 
**the generality began to cry shame, and say there had been 
blood enough.”§ It was plain, that the heart of the people 
relented; but the Exclusion Bill was not yet carried, and the 
aristocracy relented not. || ‘The popular doubts of the credibility 
of ‘*the witnesses,” shook not their resolves. Shaftesbury, 

* Parl: Hist: iv., 1127. ¢ Wallace: Cont: Mackintosh : vii. 
t Cooke: Life of Shaftesbury, ii. § Examen: i., 3, 136. || Parl. Hist. iv. 
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when asked in private, what they intended to do with the Plot, 
so ‘full of nonsense that it ought not to have gone down with 
tantum non idiots,”—replied, ‘it is no matter; the more non- 
sensical the better; if we cannot bring them to swallow more 
nonsense than that, we shall never do any good with them.”* 

The people would do well to bear these things in mind. 

And now they summoned the aged Stafford to their bar. He 
was one of their own order, but he was a catholic, and said to 
be a fast friend of James. When the case on behalf of the 
Commons was closed, the old man asked one day’s interval to 
prepare his defence ;—the managers of the Impeachment objected, 
and the request was refused. ‘* Few of the lords that found 
him guilty, would afterwards own that they gave full credit 
to the witnesses, but they said they were bound by the legal 
proof.”+ Lloyd, afterwards bishop of St. Asaph, told his friends, 
that he could prove the falsehood of certain parts of ‘Turberville’s 
evidence; but they advised him not to run the risk of question- 
ing the witnesses, and he held his tongue.$ ‘Thirty-one peers 
voted for acquittal; but fifty-five declared lord Stafford guilty 
upon their honour.” The Commons instantly demanded judg- 
ment. Charles believed Stafford innocent, but feared to save him. 
He said he would remit, however, the barbarous formalities 
annexed by the law to treason. The sheriffs of London, 
who had recently been elected by the exclusionists against two 
of the court party, refused to recognise the king’s dispensin 
power, instigated, it is said by lord Russell. Parliament se, 
delay at such a moment inopportune; and a vote was passed, 
permitting the sheriffs to omit the mutilation of lord Stafford’s 
body.§ ; 

Next year there was a parliament at Oxford, where the 
attempt to carry an Exclusion Bill was again renewed. The 
king repeated his former offer of Limitations, which found man 
able supporters, especially Halifax and Essex. But Monmouth’s 
friends resisted the project zealously ; and William wrote to Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, the secretary of state, urgently imploring the 
king not to consent to any “ mitigations of the royal authority, 
in case the crown should fall to a papist ; for if once they had 
taken away from the crown such considerable prerogatives as 
were talked of, they would never return again. Any expedients 
except these to re-unite the king to his parliament,” would afford 
him infinite joy. But neither the aristocracy nor the king 
would give way; and Charles perceiving symptoms of a change 
in popular feeling, and aware of the distractions that violent 
counsels had caused among the opposition, suddenly ordered 
his robes to be brought to him, privately entered his sedan-chair, 


* Examen. ¢ North’s life of lord keeper Guildford. ¢ Burnet. 
§ Parl: Hist: iv. || Dalrymple; ii., Appx. 376, 378. 
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stuffed the crown between his feet, proceeded with only a few 
attendants to where the House of Lords was sitting, and sum. 
moning the Commons dissolved his last parliament. As soon 
as he was gone, Shaftesbury proposed that they should not 
disperse, and that each house should vote itself permanent. But 
the consciousness of their danger, and probably a forecast of their 
approaching abandonment by the people, appalled them ;— 
one by one they all went out, and Shaftesbury went home too.* 
The people sick of terror and of the violence of the aristocracy, 
thanked the king, and told him in a thousand flattering addresses 
not to summon another parliament, until it should seem fit to 
His Majesty. 

And this was precisely what his majesty determined never 
again to do. He took unscrupulous advantage in every way of 
his ill deserved popularity. ‘The corporate charters were called 
in by quo warranto, and re-issued in a miserably modified form, 
Sheriffs were chosen to pack juries ; lawyers raised to the bench 
for their subserviency: and the exigencies of the court were 
supplied by annual sums from France. 

Shaftesbury told his friends in 1682, that they ought to have 
recourse to arms. ‘* There were” he said ‘10,000 brisk boys 
in the city ready to act at the motion of his finger.”f He urged 
lords Essex and Russell to arm their tenantry ; and Monmouth 
would do to figure at their head. With these materials, and the 
aid of Algernon Sidney, Walcot, Rumbold, Sir T. Armstrong, 
and other daring men, he undertook ‘to walk the king lei- 
surely out of his dominions and make the duke a vagabond on 
the earth like Cain.”} And then? Another commonwealth 
with Anthony Ashley Cooper for its chief? There was more 
than one shrewd watchman of that stormy night, who imagined 
this to be the hidden aim of Shaftesbury. Be that however as 
it may, it is certain that upon the perilous brink whereto he had 
been followed thus far faithfully, the veteran leader found him- 
self suddenly deserted by his most powerful friends. The king’s 
guards had been indeed deliberately inspected, and Armstrong 
reported favourably of their loose and disorderly condition ; but 
Monmouth said he knew the difference between disciplined troops 
and a rabble; and lord Russell by his own account thought the 
scheme ‘had in it more of heat than of judgment.”§ Both he 
and Essex and Hampden regarded the kingly form of govern- 
ment as best; and possibly surmised that the peerage, church, 
and ancient ways of parliament, might fare better under a here- 
ditary prince, duly logged and clipped in the wide wings of his 
prerogative, than under a second Oliver, or their right honour- 
able friend lord Shaftesbury. So they left him; and he, fran- 
tic with rage and terror, fled to Holland, leaving the disbanded 

* Cooke: Life of Shaftesbury : ii. tIdem. f{ Wallace: vii. § Idem. 
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arty he had so long led, ‘to be haled away,” as he ominously 
said, “to gaols and gibbets, and to die by the axe and the 
halter.”* 

When he was gone, the council of Six was formed, to direct 
their future movements. It consisted of Monmouth, lords Es- 
sex and Russell, Algernon Sydney, lord Howard of Escrick, 
and Mr. Hampden. Of these the four first perished on the 
scaffold or in its ghastly shade; Howard turned approver on the 
companions and confidants of his life ; Hampden alone remained 
to vote James an outlaw, and the Prince of Orange lawful king, 
four years afterwards,—and to boast that ‘ the coming in of king 


” 


William was but the consummation of the council of six! 


THE SHORTER PIECES OF THE GERMAN POETS. 


No. V. 


THE WORDS OF ILLUSION. 
SCHILLER. 


Three words of deep import are found 
On the lips of the wisest and best ; 
But their echo is vain—an empty sound— 
They can give neither comfort nor rest ; 
And man, by their shadowy meaning deceived, 
So long of his life’s fairest fruits is bereaved. 


So long as he dreams of a golden hour, 
When the right and the good will prevail : 
The right and the good wage strife with a power, 
Whose dominion will never fail, 
And, unless in its mortal birth subdued, 
Whose strength will be ever on earth renewed. 


So long as he deems, that fortune can prove 
To virtue, a friend, or to worth ; 
She follows the bad with the eye of love ; 
To the good man belongs not the earth : 
He is a stranger, he wanders away, 
And seeks for a dwelling not built in the clay. 


* Cooke: Life of Shaftesbury : ii. 
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So long as he deems that he e’er shall behold 
The truth with unclouded eye ; 
No mortal hand the veil hath unrolled, 
We may but reason and try: 
Thou wouldst prison the soul with a high decree, 
But the freeborn roams, like the tempest, free. 


Then thy soul from its fond illusions wean, 
And the heavenly faith pursue, 
What no ear hath heard, what no eye hath seen, 
Believe is the good and the true! 
It is not without thee—the fool secks it there, 
Tis within—and thyself the fruits must bear. 


HENTY MORGAN : 
THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


(Continued from Vol. 1., p. 545.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONTAINING THE ADVENTURES OF LESTER. 


The faith of an inamorato is quite wonderful, and where he cannot 
comfortably believe, it is extraordinary how actively he affords his 
mistress his co-operation in deceiving and blinding himself. Notwith- 
standing some very shrewd suspicions that occurred to my mind, I tried 
very hard, and not entirely without success, to convince myself that 
Sophy was as true to me on duty as off. To make myself in every 
respect worthy of so enviable an attachment, I bled my poor little purse 
till it became as light as a gossamer. New gloves to day, a fresh watch 
ribbon to-morrow, lavender water for Sunday, and scented soap all the 
week round, occasioned uncommon disbursements ; and my laundress, 
who had hitherto rubbed holes in my stockings, seared my shirts, and 
purloined my silk handkerchiefs with impunity, losing all patience at 
my present fastidiousness, declared, that from being one of the nicest 
young gentlemen she ever knowed, I had become the most particularest, 
troublesomest customer she ever had in all her born days. I leave the 
reader according to his generosity, to calculate how many shillings and 
half-crowns went to the servant girl who was confidante, and to his 
amorousness and taste for intrigue, to imagine how many assignations I 
formed, how often I was smuggled into and smuggled out of Uncle’s 
house, without its ever being revealed by the tell-tale shadow on the 
blind. 
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In the meantime the intimacy which had arisen between myself and 
Lester, had become strengthened by habit and by our so long sharing 
the same chamber. If I imbibed some of his prejudices at the time, 
which it took some experience in the world, afterwards to correct, I 
laughed at others. An accidental circumstance however, which called for 
my gratitude, confirmed me also in strong feelings of friendship: as we 
were bathing together one hot afternoon, in the Thames, on the banks 
of which the village was situated, I was seized with the cramp whilst 
swimming out of my depth, and had already sunk once in a hole in the 
bed of the river, when my companion, at considerable risk to himself, 
succeeded in dragging me safe ashore. On his side too he exhibited 
towards me considerable marks of regard, and as often as he expressed 
himself disgusted with his present situation, never failed to suggest 
the propriety of our getting out of it as soon as possible. At length, 
as we were sauntering through the country one half holiday, he dwelt 
upon the subject more decidedly. 

“Tell me, Morgan,” said Lester, “how much longer do you intend 
staying in this infernal place?’ “I intend” said I, “to leave it as soon 
as I can.’ “As soon as you can! and why not directly? If you 
intend, as you often say you do, to regain your station in society, you 
cannot expect to accomplish it by remaining in this filthy sty. The 
sooner you go the better. What is there to hinder your leaving it at 
once ?”? * ] have no money to start with.” “ No money! why, what 
have you been doing, you have got all your salary, I suppose, excepting 
a few ‘little exper nses.”” * Why, ” replied I, “you forget Christmas, and 
since that, I have paid for this suit of clothes and linen from my last 
quarter, so that by Midsummer, when I receive the remainder and 
have settled other things, I shall not have a farthing left.” ‘* Why,” 
cried Lester, with a tone and absolute start of surprise, “did you pay 
your tailor? What a piece of folly! Morgan, I really thought * you had 
more sense. You should have taken credit, and paid the ‘fellow when 
it suited you; and suppose it had never happened; what then? I'll be 
bound the rascal would have made it up to himself out of somebody 
else. I would have seen him and all the tailors in Christendom in the 
bottomless pit, before I would have paid him. How can you expect ever 
to have means to move about in the world, if you fix yourself by paying 
tailors and linen drapers in this manner? You should do no such thing.” 
This was a doctrine, the honesty of which I confessed I did not compre- 
hend; and all the answer I could obtain from my companion in its behalf, 
was, that he should not deprive himself of the money necessary for his 
own views and pleasures, for the convenience of any dirty tradesman that 
ever lived. ‘‘ Let them wait: if one did not choose to do it, there were 
plenty who would.” “ But’ continued he, “even as it is, you should 
leave this jail of a school: it is utterly unworthy of your abilities and 
designs. Surely you can find something better. Let us both start 
and do something.” Here I called to mind the success of my first 
start in doing something, as it is called; and I asked him what he 
proposed. ‘ Oh!” replied he, “let us first get away at all hazards, 
and something will offer.”’ “‘ But how are we to subsist in the mean 
time?’ ‘“* How have thousands of others subsisted before us? Believe 
me, Morgan, you may stay stifled in this beastly hole all your life, if 
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you are to sit down asking, what am I to do for this, and what am |] 
to do for that. The world is before you. It has been neither your 
friend nor mine, then why should we be so scrupulous about the world, 
We must live upon it. Confide nee, my dear fellow, is all. You must 
not think to succeed or even be respected, if you go with your honesty 
like a Tommy good boy, and say, ‘‘ Pray, enable me to live and I will 
exert myself to repay you truly and faithfully.” If you do so, you may 
expect to be kicked and spurned by every knave in existence. Go 
boldly : place your hand on what you want, and say, let me have this, 
or send me that. The fool believes you arich man, and the knave 
hopes to cheat you in the end. You must do this and take your 
chance. We have no money: we must get credit. If our plans sue- 
ceed, we pay. If we fail, we can’t pay, and there’s an end of it.” 
“But,” said I, “this seems very like’’—* swindling I suppose you 
mean to say,” replied Lester. “If an eagle is starving, does he ask 
the buzzard or the goose if he likes being plucked and eaten. If I were 
on honour with you for an hundred pounds as a friend, I would repay 
it, were I to be hanged the next hour for robbing the first greasy chand- 
lur I met, if no other means would serve ; but I would not’ distress 
you for money to save all the chandlers in Europe. Of course, we 
mean to pay the people when we can, and if they will not wait, we 
must keep out of their way, and they must be content to lose for their 
impatience.” “ But all this,” said I, “ supposing I could agree to it, 
leads to nothing. You appear to have no definite plan.” “ Listen 
then,” replied Lester. ‘“‘ What say you to military service. Arms are 
the only profession worthy of a gentleman. Greece and Poland are 
open to us as volunteers. Leave all to me. Our equipments are 
easily procured. Why should we not carve our way to fortune like 
men of honour, as many brave fellows have done before us, ere the 
cowardly sophistry that they call philosophy, and the sneaking mecha- 
nical cant against war came into vogue. Here we sit, nailed like cravens 
to desks and tables, sweating for a wretched pittance, herding with 
such canaille, and despised by every man aud every woman, who has a 
spirit worthy of the name.” 

The flashes of an ardent spirit, which, glancing through this wild 
chaos of deceit and desperation, showed fitfully a prospect of military 
adventure (at all times alluring to youth) might, from the mouth of ano- 
ther man have tempted me. But however I might have been induced 
to join the pursuit of the noble ignis-fatuus of glory, I had not yet 
learned, to chase it through an utter wreck of principle, in which 
honour and dishonesty, confusedly jumbled together, must eventually 
have overwhelmed me with crime, and shame, and misery. I therefore 
stoutly demurred at venturing any such hazardous attempts on the long 
sufferance of society, and Lester declared he was sorry to find that I 
had not so much blood in me, as he had given me credit for.‘ However,” 
said he, “if you cannot summon up courage enough to venture, I must, 
and that too before very long.” Following up this remark by others, 
he was at last led on to give me some account of his life previous to his 
coming to Thamesford; and this only served to show me how unfor- 
tunately for myself, I had a second time surrendered my friendship 
without reflection to one whose example might probably do me no harm, 
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put whose intimacy might be attended with considerable injury to my 
character. 

«The family” said he, “to which I belong, is of rank; but the 
name is not Lester. That I have assumed for many reasons. Though 
my family have made me an outcast, I do not feel inclined to give the 
rabble an opportunity of sullying our name by quoting me in my present 
condition ; and besides, I might under my real appellation be occasion- 
ally exposed to slights and insults, which I should not brook in patience, 
and I do not wish to have more mischief to answer for than I have 
already. 

“My father was the youngest of numerous brothers, and, conse- 
quently, all the wealth he possessed consisted in money. My mother 
was of a noble house, but as it was a love match, you may conclude it 
was more agreeable to the parties themselves than to their parents. 
My mother, however, soon fretted away her life ; and my father re- 
mained a widower, intending, by what interest he could procure, to 
forward me in the chureh. I was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
removed to Oxford, where, though my birth enabled me to associate 
with other young men of rank, I should have remained as steady as 
other candidates for holy orders of my class, that is, I should have 
hunted and shot, kicked up rows, and had all my pleasures whilst I 
could get them. But my maternal grandfather, repenting of his cold- 
heartedness to his daughter, left me, on his death-bed, a legacy of 
seven thousand pounds, payable when I came of age. This, added to 
the small property of my father, who died nearly at the same time, made 
me master expectant of a considerable sum. This was soon known. 
Temptations of all sorts presented themselves. My own pride would 
not allow me to yield the palm in spirit or enjoyment to any of my 
acquaintances. Like a fool as I was, I abandoned the University, 
thinking no longer of tying myself to a profession, especially to one 
which seemed to threaten a check to all pleasure and manliness. I 
did not intend to be outdone when I obtained my fortune, but for the 
time previous to that, I resolved to keep within a very liberal allowance 
that now accrued tome. I played a little; and, singularly enough, 
was invariably successful. My bets were fortunate, and this actually 
made an addition to my income, | determined to be a good paymaster ; 
I refused to contract one single debt. But the rascally tradesmen, 
aware of the plentiful plucking I seemed likely to afford, did their 
utmost to tempt me. In anticipation of the plunder, they pressed on 
me goods, which they judged 1 should be too vain or too weak to re- 
fuse, and begged me to allow them to book me, as they called it. This 
for 2 long time I withstood, for infatuated as you may think me for 
running to destruction, I loathed the very thought of giving such peo- 
ple a power over me. Morgan, I could not help it, I declare to hea- 
ven.”’—This, Lester uttered with the most solemn vehemence.—* I 
declare to heaven, I have been with the money in my hands to pay the 
man who furnished me with clothes, and the fellow refused to take it ; 
absolutely refused. He declared that it inconvenienced him to deal in 
that way. He protested that it was irregular, and made his accounts 
troublesome. He said he must beg me to wait till Christmas, and by 
Christmas he contrived that I should be deeper in his debt than I had 
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ever dreamt of. Even then he was anxious that I should leave a ba. 
lance in his favour. But this was not the worst. I do not owe my 
ruin to him. There was a squinting scoundrel in the Strand, whose 
shop I will show you, if ever we pass it together, who first tempted 
me on to what I then considered a disgrace. The other fellow prevailed 
on me to take credit, this villain taught me to borrow.”’ 

“TI was one day riding towards his shop, when some trifle in a 
jeweller’s window caught my eye, and on examination I became ex- 
tremely desirous to purchase it for a woman of whom I was very fond; 
but I found that I had left my purse behind me. I was foolishly anxious 
to passess this bauble, and having occasion to give the fellow T speak of 
an order, I could not help alluding to the circumstance, saying how 
much I wished to make the purchase, but feared it might be gone before 
the next day. That, Morgan, was one of the worst things I ever did 
in my life. ‘Oh! said the wily cash-hog, who saw his opportunity, 

‘dont let that distress you sir, allow me to  Sernish the money.’ I hesi- 
tated, but he felt me almost secure in his clutches, and his distorted 
eyes rolled and glared at the thoughts of fixing me in his accursed books 
by an obligation. I was distractedly fond of the woman, and impatient 
to gratify her, I yielded, and took the money, and from that moment 
was a lost man. The scoundrel’s hand trembled as he counted it out, 
and he added, ‘I hope, Mr. ———,’ no matter for my name—‘ you 
will never hesitate when you have occasion for such a trifle, or indeed 
for any sum that I can furnish you. Allow me to put it to account. 
The only return [ ask, is permission to enter your name in my books, 
I wish all young gentlemen were like you.’ 

** The importunity almost, with which similar accommodation was, | 
may say, thrust upon me, in course of time banished any shame I might 
have felt in procuring extraordinary supplies in this manner. One and 
twenty soon came, and | dashed away with the very leaders. It was 
during these days, Morgan, that I saw your father. You are uncom- 
monly like him: so you are to what I recollect of your mother. I 
thought but little now of paying people who had been so anxious 
to refuse my tenders before. 1 bought horses and hired grooms, 
and all the rabble of a stable. I gave dinners; I dressed, and betted 
with the best. I once received a warning letter from my eldest uncle, 
the head of our house ; but my conduct showed that I treated it with 
contempt ; my uncle cut me, and so did all the rest of the family. | 
was pronounced a scamp and a rogue. My money could not last for 
ever; and when it drew near its end, and I saw no "probability of ever 
being able to pay my debts, I grew desperate and contracted fresh ones. 
Pride would not suffer me to let any diminution of resources appear to 
my acquaintance. When I say that I thought little of paying my 
tradesmen, you must unde ‘rstand that hitherto 1} had settled their accounts 
when they called on me ; but from being so good a paymaster I enjoyed 
an almost unlimited credit ; and when 1 was absolute ly a beggar I could 
command goods to an incredible amount. You will ask what I did for 
ready money. Why, I borrowed it of the very tradesmen whom I was 
—was—I leave you to supply what word you please. They had shown 
me the way. I did not spare the squinting fellow I assure you. But 
at length when I had long ordered, and borrowed, and never ‘paid, they 
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began first to wonder, then to suspect. They sent in their bills, at 
first humbly enough. They next became importunate. I offered them 
an arrangement by putting into their possession what property I was 

ossessed of, and proposed within a certain term of years to liquidate 
all their claims upon me; and had they listenec to me I should, doubt- 
less, have seriously embarked in some profession for that purpose, but 
the sordid swine got afraid for their money-troughs. They became inso- 
lent: I defied them. They set the blood-hounds of the law at me. I 
skulked from one friend’s chamber to another, afraid to show myself by 
day in the streets, or at night at any theatre or private house. The 
squinting scoundrel was keenest and fiercest of all. Tle spared no 
expense to dog me, and I was arrested at his suit on the quay at Dover, 
just as I was preparing to go on board the packet to France. I was 
brought up to London and shut up in a spunging-house, whence I 
should most probably have been transferred to the Bench, but for the 
interference of two or three friends, who managed to turn into money 
what property of mine had not been seized, and thus settled the debt. 
But from that moment the profanation of my person has rankled in 
my breast, and the harpies who first taught me meanness, and then per- 
secuted me, have only to abide such vengeance as I can take on them. 
I hate them.” 

“But,” said I, “did not you bring all this upon yourself by your 
own imprudence?”’ “If I did’ said Lester hastily, “ what say you to 
the scoundrels who encouraged the imprudence, which was so visible to 
them’ But, let me go on. 

“The same friends I am speaking of managed to smuggle me out of 
sight fora time, and when I had by their means scraped together what 
I could from the wreck of my property, they advised me to think of 
returning to my original views, the church. In the mean time, that I 
might pursue my studies, one of them by using all his interest, pro- 
cured me the situation of tutor in the family of a man of fortune, who 
was going on the continent, and as this time I was fortunate enough to 
escape the rest of my creditors, I reached the other side of the water 
in safety. But this was no life for me; and Morgan, unless you can 
consent to pass your youth in a back room, looking over the offices, eat 
boiled mutton and rice pudding with your pupils every day, be always 
playing propriety, and not dare to look a woman in the face, for fear 
she should sneer at you as a poor creature; or your scholars inform 
against you as a hypocrite, never think of being a private tutor. As 
my friend had taken so much trouble, I was sorry for it; but I could 
not submit to be summoned as bear-warden into the drawing-room 
when there was a party, to be contemptuously noticed, told to snuff 
the candles, and hinder the children from making a noise, I did not 
desire to be a guest, I had no inclination to be a menial. At the end 
of six months I gave notice of my resignation, aud launched myself 
freely into Paris. 

“f can assure you, I was not now so very scrupulous about 
getting credit. I rather enjoyed inflicting my vengeance on the 
brethren of my persecutors. Having been known as attached to a 
good family, I made the rascals sweat for it. I got every thing I 
wished ; I played, made love, and soon got involved in a quarrel. A 
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hot-headed Frenchman, who was a rival of mine in some intrigue, met 
me in a gaming-house ; we had a dispute, high words ensued, and | 
challenged him. Having the choice of weapons, he selected, because 
I was an Englishman, the small sword. Though not a very good swords- 
man, I was not altogether ignorant of the use of the weapon. Nor 
was my adversary very skilful. I would fain have merely wounded 
him, but having received a smart prick, I got so enraged, that not 
being sufficiently master either of my temper or my weapon, I could 
not withstand the temptation of putting in practice a crack thrust of 
mine, which I had practised with my fencing master. It was a feint, 
and disengagement of which, and of which I was always certain 
from a lightness of hand. My point dropped upon my rival’s breast 
like a headed arrow. It must have gone through his heart like light- 
ening. He fell forward heavily along my sword to the very hilt, forcing 
it by his weight out of my hand, and went down upon his face be fore 
me like marble. How I got aw ay from the place I can hardly tell. But 
my second was true as steel, he contrived my escape; as I had 
no leisure to hesitate about choice of roads, I got back to Dover as 
well as I could, though I had to stop and wrangle at every town on the 
road on account of my passport, which, of course, was not properly 
vised for my return.’ 

Here Lester paused a little, and presently shaking his head, said with 
a sigh, “ It is a devilish unples isaut thing to have killed a man.’ 

. “Does the remembrance of it’’ said L, haunt you much ?”’ 

** Sometimes,”’ replied he, ‘when I am in low spirits, and I do not 
like to go into a church yard, I always think I see him lying upon one 
of the graves.’ Here he sighed again, and presently continued. 

** You may guess that my return to England placed me in a very em- 
barrassing situation, I found myself again ‘within reach of my creditors, 
whose dispositions towards me being by no means mollified by my 
retreat, were not likely to suffer them { to abate from their former keen- 
ness in pursuit of me; and the newspapers had blazoned abroad my 
unlucky affair to such a degree, that what with the lies which they 
engrafted upon the truth, 1 was likely to meet with little sympathy. 
In this perplexity | wrote to my uncle in a very penitential style, (and 
I was really sincere,) imploring him to assist in delivering me from the 
ruin and disgrace which on all sides threatened me. After waiting a 
week, shut up in a miserable hole of an apartment at Dover, without 
receiving a reply, I despatched a second letter, which, by return of 
post, produced an answer. This stated in the most freezing terms, 
that Lord so and so had received my applications, but that it was out 
of his power to take any step in my affairs. 

“I cannot describe to you the exasperation of my feelings on the receipt 
of this repulse. I swore that as my family rejected me, I would 
cut all ties and keep no measures with them. In the first impulse of 
my anger I started for Canterbury, and there, in my own name, enlisted 
as a private in a Dragoon regiment that was lying in the barracks. At 
the same time that I did this to annoy my relatives, who were all as 
proud as myself, I hoped also to be able to escape the pursuit of those, 
who were likely to trouble me with the law. The officers, in whose 
estimation I by no means suffered from the circumstance of the duel, 
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treated me, I must say, with as much consideration as discipline would 
allow; and as we were continually moving about, I remained for a while 
unmolested. We were in Ireland for eighteen months, and thence were 
ordered to Brighton, the most unfortunate station for me that could 
possibly have been selected. Here I incurred every risk of being recog- 
nised by my former acquaintance; and whether it was from such a 
cause, or whether, as I suspect, the officers, yielding to the passion for 
tattle and scandal natural to such a place, made me in their visits a 
subject of conversation, I cannot say, but I soon began to be stared at. 
People pointed at me and whispered, ‘That’s a gentleman ;’ and when 
I was on duty as sentinel, you may imagine how indignant I was at 
becoming quite a show for every coxcomb and idler to be found in the 
town. I used to pace backwards and forwards like an imprisoned tiger, 
and I fancy that I sometimes was dangerous to look at, for I made very 
little ceremony in keeping my path clear; and it was with no smali 
difficulty that I hindered myself from knocking two or three on the 
head with the butt end of my carbine. It was long, however, before 
I discovered how far the officers had relaxed in their delicacy towards 
me, and the first instance of it had nearly led me to break out into an 
act of mutiny that might have been attended with very serious conse- 
quences. 

“ Amongst other points of duty I was obliged in rotation to attend the 
regimental band when it played on the Steyne, and to keep it clear of the 
mob. One Sunday afternoon I was called to this duty out of my turn, 
and as I was not in a very good humour about it, I was ready to pick a 
quarrel with anything. It was not long before I perceived that I was 
an object of great curiosity to a carriage full of ladies, to whom the cap- 
tain of my troop, who had ordered me here, was pointing me out and 
talking very assiduously. Stung to the very quick at the insult of being, 
as I conjectured, purposely called out by my officer to gratify the idle 
curiosity of his female acquaintance, I lost all sense of discipline and 
reflection on my danger, and pushed the crowd aside to make up to 
him, and I really think I should have pulled him off his horse and 
perhaps worse, when luckily for me he rode off without having observed 
my motions. I saw him no more that day, and the very next morning 
was arrested in the barrack yard at the suit of a stable-keeper in 
London, to whom no doubt some of my good-natured friends had made 
known my existence. I was forthwith conveyed to Horsham jail, where 
detainers were lodged against me from my other creditors, who soon 
scented their game, and the only prospect of delivery from imprison- 
ment which I now saw, was in taking the benefit of the act, which I 
accordingly determined to do. I must confess I had pleasure, in con- 
templating the trouble, expense, and final loss which I was causing 
to the rascals, who, when I had wished to make amends for my impru- 
dence by honesty and diligence, had, in hopes I suppose of getting paid 
by some of my friends or relations, refused to listen to my proposals 
for a moment. 

“They must however have been tolerably certain by this time that 
there were no hopes for them, as when my examination came on I was 
unopposed. Fortunately too, I was known by the commissioner, who 
had had some acquaintance with my father ; who, not perhaps so much 
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out of regard for me on that account, as because he was exceedingly 
amused at seeing a red-coat in such a situation, was very lenient in his 
questions and remarks. He merely expressed his regret at seeing me 
in a dress so far beneath my birth and proper station in society ; gave 
me a short lecture on my imprudence, and exhorted me to procure my 
discharge from the regiment as soon as possible. This I was myself 
very anxious to accomplish, for although I prefer the military life to all 
others, yet I was heartily sick of playing the private soldier, for the 
wonderment of country towns and watering places. I might however 
have remained doing so to this day, had not the newspapers thought 
my adventures far too valuable to eseape notice; and the report at 
full length of my examination as an insolvent debtor, comprising, as it 
did, my birth, parentage, and education, with allusions to my duel, and 
the number of the regiment to which I was attached, gave me once 
more such notoriety, and brought my family so much before the public, 
that one of its members, out of no love to me, but to put a stop to the 
annoyance, by getting me out of sight, purchased my discharge ; and 
with my own consent provided me with an employment under my pre- 
sent name of Lester.”’ 

** And, pray,”’ said I, “‘ may I ask what this employment was?” “It 
was,” said Lester, “as a schoolmaster on commission.’ ‘A what? | 
do not understand you ;”’ was my reply. “Why,” answered Lester, 
**T will explain. You know that fellow, Crawson, the agent. Well, 
this honest gentleman, in addition to providing bad schools with worse 
assistants, and giving them characters for a guinea a piece, and vice versd, 
has established in various quarters, academies for boys and girls, which 
he officers, if it may be so called, with masters and governesses, to 
whom he allows a salary, and a small commission for all pupils above a 
certain number. My relation made interest for me with the raseal, 
who had just then commenced another of these hopeful institutions in 
a place by the sea side, the name of which I do not wish to mention. 
Here he installed me and a fat housekeeper in a newly built house in a 
erescent, of which the mortar was hardly dry and the walls not much 
thicker than pasteboard; and by means of puffs, prospectuses, and 
advertisements, mustered as many as twenty boarders.” 

** And how did vou like your new occupation?” “Oh! d—n it,” re- 
plied Lester, “I often wished myself back again in the dragoons. I 
never was so miserable in my life, I was no more fit for a schoolmaster 
than I should be fora man-milliner. And such a school! The situa- 
tion you must know was considered so confoundedly healthy, that we 
had no scholars sent us but invalids. One was rickety, another came 
with his arm in a sling, and a third had bad eyes; there was one sub- 
ject to fits, a second who brought a pair of crutches, another who had 
lost the use of all his limbs except his jaws and his tongue, whilst we 
had a couple who performed a perpetual pas de deux with St. Vitus’s 
dance. In fact, it was a perfect juvenile hospital. The apothecary 
was in the house from morning till night, and the house smelt of phy- 
sic like a chemist’s shop, I could have fortified the great wall of China 
with broken phials. What with the interference of the fathers and 
mothers I was driven almost wild. If we dieted the boys as the doctor 
ordered, they wrote home to complain they were starved; and then I 
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received letters threatening to remove them. Then they were allowed 
to eat at discretion, and half of them got surfeits or stuffed themselves 
into a fever. At last one half year the measles, hooping-cough, and 
scarlatina all made an irruption at once, the school broke up before its 
time, and, thank heaven, I got clear of that. However, I contracted a 
good many debts on my own account whilst I was in the place, for the 
salary was so pitiful! and although I had been kept strictly enough 
within bounds whilst a private, I soon let loose again when I was at 
liberty, and, thanks to the habits which I had been taught by those 
fellows in London, I am over head and ears in debt again. I live in 
constant fear of being laid hold of once more, and I always think every 
stranger I see is a sheriff's officer. But they will gain nothing if they 
do imprison me ; and I shali keep out of their way till the six years of 
the Statute of Limitations have expired. I must do it, for I am not 
able to pay and I never shall be. Why, Morgan, what do you look so 
grave at! Pooh! what does it signify? A set of thieves !”’ 

“Umph!” said I, in answer to the argument implied in the last 
words, for it did not appear to me very satisfactorily that the charge of 
thieving was made on the right side, and the more I liked Lester, the 
more did I feel grieved as his principles were thus successively dis- 
closed. ‘ But pray,” continued I, “how did you get here?” “Craw- 
son,” replied he, ** put me here after the failure, en attendant, I sup- 
pose. He had no reason to be dissatisfied with me, I accounted very 
faithfully to him; indeed it would have been impossible to do other- 
wise, he was too keen and sharp-sighted for that; not’”—here my 
companion drew himself up with great haughtiness ;—*“ not that it is 
to be supposed I should ever have stooped to anything so dishonorable. 
However, if he did place me here only en attendant, I think I have 
waited long enough, for I find some people in the neighbourhood 
beginning to be quite as troublesome as any I ever met with. I 
don’t know what the deuce I do with all my money, I suppose if 
I trust you with my confidence you will not betray it?”’ ‘ Certainly 
not.” Well then I shall get Hogdaw to give me my salary, as ve 4 
of it, at least as is due, and then I shall vanish without further notice. 
Besides, I have a more urgent reason, I want to get out of the way of a 
woman who might be likely to bring me into a scrape. I suppose you 
can guess who it is.” “I don’t know,” said I, “unless it be Miss 
Hogdaw, I think she rather admires you.” “ Miss Hogdaw be d—d.” 
said Lester. ‘‘ Morgan, what could ever put it into your head to cou- 
ple me with such a beast as that! No: if you don’t know, I'll tell you; 
but you must have been very blind not to have found it out. ’Tis 
Mary.” “ Mary,”’ said I, “ the housemaid ?”” «Yes, Mary the house- 
maid, she is a sweet girl.” “Good God, Lester, how you astonish me! 
you, who hardly deign to look at girls that are our equals at least at 
present, to have an intrigue with a servant!” “Tush,” said he, 
“how green you are! have I not told you’”—here he laughed painfully 
—“that I prefer crockery to delf? But to say the truth I acquired 
this taste when I was in the Dragoons. Remember, you promised me 
just now to keep the secret. Iam off. I must go. I am sorry to 
leave you; but Mary and I have been a couple of fools; and’’—here 
he stopped for a moment, then presently added—* once more, will you 
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accompany me? You will not! well then at least keep what I have 
told you to yourself.” 

Nothing more passed on the subject ; but a few days subsequent to 
this conversation, Lester disappeared. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOW UNPLEASANTLY HENTY FINDS HIMSELF SITUATED, AND OF 
THE MELANCHOLY EVENT WHICH ENSUES FROM LESTER'S 
DEPARTURE. 


The intimate terms which had been known to exist between myself 
and Lester, very naturally exposed me to the suspicion of having been 
privy to his intention of absconding ; and I had consequently to submit 
to many perplexing questions and ssundibie insinuations. The only 
answer I could make, consistent with truth and honour, was, that ] 
certainly had heard my associate on one occasion speak of leaving 
Thamesford shortly, but that of the mode in which he proposed to 
depart, I knew no more than any other person. Bruin, who for some 
reason of his own, whether it was that I was really his rival in the love 
affair, or whether he was jealous of the confidence and familiarity I had 
enjoyed with Lester, and the comparative indifference with which we 
both treated him; Bruin, I say, openly accused me of being a con- 
federate. Mr. Lester's conduct was, he said, uncommonly unhandsome; 
a thing that no one could have expected ; that is, it was just what was 
to be expected. We now hada good specimen of the principles of 
people who were aristocrats, with their high flying notions, their 
honour, and all that. He supposed that Mr. Morgan would follow 
next, for he seemed to want to be a gentleman too. The ill temper of 
Hogdaw required no such prompting as this to increase it, as it had 
been raised to a very high pitch, not only by the temporary inconveni- 
ence, which his assistant’s unjustifiable retreat had occasioned, but by 
the innumerable applications made to him by the trades-people with 
whom Lester, true to his unhappy habits, had incurred debts. Though 
he had never made any show for them, it was incredible the number 
of petty bills which this infatuated man had contrived to run up in the 
village ; and I was beset and pestered wherever I moved to give the 
same unsatisfactory and discredited reply to inquiries which I could not 
possibly answer, otherwise than by protesting my ignorance. I was 
Mr. Lester’s friend, they said, and therefore, I could not be without 
knowing where he was, and I found too late that, in the words of 
the Poet, 


‘* Who friendship with a knave hath made, 
Is judged a partner in the trade;” 


and that my innocence, side by side with my imprudence, shared the 
same fate as to reputation, with the modest maid who suffers herself to 
be escorted by an acquaintance that is not so chary of her favours. 

But there was one quarter from which, more than from all the others, 
my feelings received a shock, as there, calculating from my own sen- 
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sitiveness, and notwithstanding the little checks my romance had 
received, I still expected every delicacy of sentiment. But I was to 
be undeceived, and grow wiser. My very first tete-a-tete with Sophy, 
was prefaced on her part with, “ So, sir, only think of your friend Mr. 
Lester. There’s a shabby fellow, to go away so! Now where is he?” 
“Really,” said I, “I don’t know.” ‘Oh! nonsense,” said my fair 
enslaver, ‘ you can’t make me believe that. You must tell me, indeed, 
for he owes uncle for two sticks of sealing wax and a hair brush; and 
he is so cross about it, but I told him I could get it all out of you next 
time you came, and so he is a little pacified.”” I believe Sophy must 
have suddenly perceived by my countenance, that in my disposition it was 
very difficult to make love, hair brushes, and treachery amalgamate in 
this manner, so with true female tact, she quickly modified her peremp- 
tory tone, by adding, “ But then, you know, what makes Uncle more 
angry is, that Mr. Lester ordered the things the very afternoon before 
he went away; and that,”"—here she assumed a fondling affection of 
manner, which brought the tide of my affections to a very low ebb, 
and that, said Sophy—‘ was very wrong. I don’t think you would 
have done so.’ I left the shop, fully convinced that she was neither 
angel nor goddess ; but still, with a little hankering for her, of which 
I was heartily ashamed for about five minutes, when perversely enough, 
as soon as | was out of sight, I persuaded myself into love with her 
ain. 

How different an interview awaited me on my return home. Here 
poor Mary, the housemaid, was watching to catch a moment’s conver- 
sation with me. This unfortunate girl was like many of her class, 
eminently well shaped and handsome. Her consternation on Lester’s 
disappearance was unspeakable, and for many days she was absorbed 
in the deepest melancholy. Her eyes were red and sunken, the 
colour in her cheek got hectic and dull, and she was rapidly wasting 
with grief. She frequently made attempts to speak to me alone, which 
a consciousness on my part had made me avoid. Finding all her little 
arts for this purpose ineffectual, and her apparently indifferent ques- 
tions met by answers quite unsatisfactory, she now determined to come 
to the point, and, as with the corner of her apron she wiped her once 
brilliant eyes, now swimming in tears, she met me and began with, “I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan,” and then looking in my face with an 
intense expression of woe, and in a piteous tone, said, “Oh! can 
you tell me where Mr. Lester is?”’ “‘ Indeed, Mary, I cannot,” was 
all that I could answer. ‘Oh! pray, Sir, do: pray do, Mr. Morgan,” 
said the poor girl, clasping her hands. “ Mary,” I replied, “ upon my 
honour I am as ignorant of what has become of Mr. Lester as you are 
yourself.” ‘Oh! Sir, I knew you and Mr. Lester were such friends 
that I thought to be sure he would have told you.” ‘ He has not in- 
deed.” ‘Don’t you really know, Mr. Morgan ?”’ continued the hap- 
less creature, peering into my eyes with such a look of anxiety, hope, 
suspicion, and distress, as could not have been withstood had I pos- 
sessed the secret. I could but reply once more, “I do not, upon my 
honour.” “Then,” cried the wretched girl, “what is to become of 
me?” and falling on a seat she hid her face in her hands and cried 
bitterly. I stood by her for some time, and tried to soothe her, but she 
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answered not a word. At length, when she had sobbed herself calm, 
and wiped her eyes, she remained seated for a few moments in silence, 
and then starting up suddenly left the room. 

My own distress of mind had become great ; and it was the greater 
as I reflected that the man for whom I had suffe red myself to entertain so 
sudden and strong a friendship, and the man to whom I owed my life; 
the man for whom I felt so much concern was, by his own confe Sion, 
a swindler, a homicide, a seducer, and—the next morning showed the 
body of his victim, Mary, floating lifeless on the waters of “the river 


(To be continued. ) 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 





BY GEORGE GORDON CUMMINGS. 


Tune.—* Isle of Beauty.” 


Sweetly shines that balmy brightness, 
Mantling man’s stern heart in peace ; 
Soft—its gladsome silvery lightness 
Rapture o’er his spirit “breathes— 
Like a tone of music stealing, 
From a seraph’s harp above, 
Deep’ning every tender feeling, 
Fond and true—’tis Woman’s Love! 


Deep and fervent its devotion, 
High it swells within her breast, 
Mingling with its pure emotion 
Trembling joys, for words too blest— 
Spirit-like tis always bending, 
O’er the loved, where’ er the “y move, 
Then, with sleepless care attending, 
Blessing with—a Woman's Love! 


Brightest, when the world is frowning, 
Sweetest, in the darkest hour, 
*Mid the deepest sorrow, crowning 
Life, with joy unknown before ;— 
Clinging, gentle, tender blessing, 
Let my heart thine influence prove, 
Though all other gifts possessing, 
Still it sighs for—Woman’s Love! 
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REPORT OF THE POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS 


ON THE 


SANITARY CONDITION OF THE LABOURING POPULATION. 


(SECOND REVI EW.) 


In our former article upon this subject, we re-produced from Mr. 
Chadwick’s Report a number of facts, relative to the comparative 
chances of life in different classes of the community, well calculated 
toshow how large an amount of the healthy duration of life is sacrificed 
by the prevalent neglect of measures adapted to preserve health among 
the labouring population. The point which will next come under our 
notice merits attention, inasmuch as the pecuniary outlay required pre- 
sents a formidable obstacle in the way of proposed improvements. 

V.—Pecuniary burdens created by the neglect of sanitary measures. 

The loss which labourers and their families sustain by being thrown 
off their work, in consequence of sickness which might have been 
avoided, must be very great, and would, if true economy were con- 
sulted, far outweigh the small saving in rent which often leads them to 
inhabit unhealthy dwellings. It appears, however, impossible to esti- 
mate with any precision, the aggregate amount of this loss, or of that 
sustained by the community at large, in the suspension of so much 
productive employment. 

It is deduced from the Northampton tables of mortality, that a man 
who has attained the age of twenty-one years, may expect to live about 
forty years longer. The Swedish tables give the expectation of life 
at twenty-one as thirty-eight years. There seems every reason to be- 
lieve that by the use of such means as are known to be available, the 
average age of labourers who have attained twenty-one, might reach 
sixty years. The Benefit Societies established among workmen com- 
monly fix the age for superannuation allowance about that period; 
so that we may perhaps fairly consider as premature deaths, those which 
occur among workmen before that age. The loss of these years of 
active life of course implies the loss to the community of so much 
productive power. 

Again, workmen generally marry early, and their wives have ceased 
to bear children before they reach fifty ; we may consequently regard 
the great mass of orphanage occuring among the labouring population 
as the result of premature death. This premature widowhood and 
orphanage is the source of the most painful kind of pauperism, con- 
stantly depressing a great number of families from the class of inde- 
pendent labourers into that of recipients of poor-law relief. The widow 
commonly remains a burden, and the children, being early habituated 
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to parochial assistance, are often improvident in after life, and ready 
to fall back upon charity on the slightest emergency. The number of 
orphan children relieved from the poor rates, in the year ending on 
Lady-day, 1840, was 112,000 ; and the number of widows chargeable 
at that period was 43,000. Of these, 27,000 cases of widowhood, and 
more than 100,000 cases of orphanage, are with great probability 
ascribed to removable causes. The instances in which extension of 
life and happiness has been secured by the adoption of preventive 
measures are highly encouraging. Thus, in the Dolcoath mine, in 
Cornwall, means for securing the comfort of the miners, in the form 
of protection from the weather, dry clothes, hot soup, and warm 
water for washing on their coming up from the mines, together with 
great attention to precautions against accidents, have had the most 
happy results. 

Beside the evils of premature loss of productive service to the com- 
munity, and of widows and orphans left destitute in such numbers, 
either to be maintained by friends, often themselves in necessitous 
circumstances, or to be left to the so much dreaded discipline, and 
the so justly dreaded debasing influences of the workhouse, the 
noxious agencies at work depress the health and morals of those who 
are left alive. The diminished average age of labourers implies a 
diminution of average acquired skill and social experience. The 
capacity for receiving intellectual and moral culture appears to be 
decidedly lowered in a physically enfeebled people, and the entire 
population is thus morally and politically debased. 

In reference to the younger portion of the population, Mr. Chad- 
wick says.— 


**I might adduce the evidence of the teachers of the pauper children at Nor. 
wood, to show that a deteriorated physical condition does in fact greatly increase 
the difficulty of moral and intellectual cultivation. The intellects of the children 
of such inferior physical organization are torpid, it is comparatively difficult to 
gain their attention or to sustain it; it requires much labour to irradiate the 
countenance with intelligence, and the irradiation is apt to be transient. Asa 
class they are comparatively irritable and bad tempered. The most experienced 
and zealous teachers are gladdened by the sight of well grown healthy children, 
which presents to them better promise that their labonrs will be less difficult 
and more lasting and successful.”—p. 202. 


A careful calculation, made by the Rev. G. Lewis of Dundee, esti- 
mates the entire pecuniary loss to that city from fever, from 1833 
to 1839, including the loss of labour, the expense of treatment, and the 
loss of human beings, considered as having capital invested in them, 
at more than £25,000 per annum. The number of deaths from fever 
in that period was 1312, which are considered to indicate 11,808 cases 
of attack. We will quote a few sentences from a powerful address to 
the inhabitants of Dundee by the gentleman above named. 


** Apart altogether from the waste of human life, and the indescribable suffer- 
ing and sorrow which annually fall upon the working classes of Dundee from this 
periodical scourge, and viewed only as a mere matter of profit and loss to the 
mercantile and monied interest, it were easy to demonstrate, that the expenditure 
of several thousand pounds per annum, in providing the means of cleanliness to 
this town, in the better cleansing of its streets, but, above all, of its back closes, 
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courts, and lanes, and the clearing away of those pestilential masses of building 
which lie concealed from view behind the front lines of some of our principal 
streets, would have been rewarded by a saving to the community of a vast sum, 
which the ravages of disease and death have been, for the last few years, com- 
pelling Dundee to pay in a way its inhabitants think not of. 7 

“Thus, in seven years, fever has fallen on much more than a tithe of the in- 
habitants, —choosing its victims here, as elsewhere, in the manhood of life, and 
compelling the citizens of Dundee to pay a tax frightful in the amount of personal 
sufferings and family bereavements. a 7 

“The poor, we are told, we shall always have with us, and so with disease 
and death. Yet the evils, both of poverty and disease, come in very different 
measures to different communities. As there is a poverty that is self-inflicted, 
and may be self-removed, so there is a certain amount of disease and annual mor- 
tality in every city that is self-inflicted ; and the community that does not strive, 
by every available means, to reduce its disease and mortality bills to the lowest 
sum of human suffering, and the lowest rate of annual mortality, is as guilty of 
suicide as the individual who, Judas like, takes with his own hands the life God 
has given, and hurries unbidden into the presence of his Judge.”—p. 207-10. 


VI.— Evidence of the effects of preventive measures in raising the 
standard of health and the chances of life. 

It may be suspected by some persons that the higher chances of life 
among the richer classes of society arise from their more expensive 
modes of living; but it isabunduntly proved, that neither great abun- 
dance nor great variety of diet are essential to the maintenance of 
health. Far be it from us to insinuate that the amount and the variety 
of food procurable by the industrious classes in this country are not 
grievously insufficient ; or to offer a shadow of palliation for the sys- 
tem which spreads artificial scarcity, with al] its attendant miseries, over 
the land. We BELIEVE INDEED THAT THE Report oF Mr. CnHap- 
WICK ALLOWS MUCH TOO LITTLE WEIGHT TO DESTITUTION AS A CAUSE 
OF DISEASE; AND ALSO THAT TOO LITTLE CONSIDERATION IS GIVEN TO 
THE HARASSING AND WEARING MENTAL SUFFERING WHICH WAITS ON 
PROLONGED WANT OF EMPLOYMENT; and we fear that this one-sidedness 
may in some degree lessen the utility of his work. But muchas might 
be added, with advantage, to the culinary supplies of the poor, there 
ean be no doubt that in the wealthy classes, on the other hand, some 
curtailment in this respect would be favourable to health and longevity. 
Nor do the lower chances of life among the poor depend altogether, 
by any means, on their inability to supply themselves with comfortable 
subsistence. 

No more striking illustration of the vast amount of improvement 
which may be effected in the physical condition of a portion of the 
people, by the adoption of sound sanitary measures could be adduced, 
than is exhibited in the present condition of our prisons, when compared 
with their former neglected and miserable state. The abounding filth, 
the wretched ventilation, and the want of water, in these receptacles of 
crime and suffering, as exposed by the immortal Howard, were a very 
sufficient cause of the destructive fevers and pestilences which from 
time to time prevailed in them, and now and then spread from them, with 
destructive virulence. Who that has given his meed of applause to the 
labours of that great philanthropist, will not be shocked to learn that 
the description given by him of the worst prisons he had seen, which 
were in England, are at this moment exceeded in misery by every 
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wynd in Edinburgh and Glasgow ? We trust that the evil will not be 
allowed to exist much longer without calling into exercise the same 
practical and determined endeavours for its abatement.* 

There is evidence enough to prove clearly that the health of pris- 
oners in the gaols of Great Britain is in general much above that of 
the surrounding population. Though they are below the average health 
when they enter,and come from the worst districts, though many of them 
are brought from unwholesome lodging-houses, and are mostly intem- 
perate, though many come ina state of disease, and though all must 
suffer somewhat from the depressing effects of imprisonment, yet clean- 
liness, dryness, better ventilation, and simple food, both protect from 
disease, and sometimes even raise their health to a higher standard, 
Whether the consumption of food, among the classes whose health js 
compared, in Mr. Chadwick’s Tables, with that of prisoners, be materially 
less in amount, as well as less regular in supply, than that of the prisoners, 
we have no means of knowing; but we should suppose that there would 
be little difference in this respect, compared with the wide contrast in 
other sanitary circumstances. 

The improved health of the navy, consequent on the adoption of 
means for its protection, is another instructive example of the good 
that may be accomplished in this direction. By extracts from Dr. 
Wilson’s Medical Returns on this subject, it appears, that in 1779 the 
proportion dying was | in 8 of the employed; in 1811 it was 1 in 32; 
and from 1830 to 1836 it was 1 in 72 of the employed, in each year. 
Part of this improvement is no doubt owing to the health of the pre- 
sent seamen, when they enter the navy, being better than that of their 
predecessors, but far more is justly to be attributed to improved sani- 
tary regulations. The mortality from disease, in the navy, greatly pre- 
ponderates over that from external causes. From 1780 to 1783, notwith- 
standing many engagements, the mortality from disease, compared with 
that from external causes, was 3 tol; in 1779 it was 8 to 1. In the 
army, during the last 41 months of the peninsular war, whilst 24,930 
privates died of disease, 8,899 only died of wounds, or were killed 
in battle. 

Entering next into a comparison of the cost of the requisite public 
measures for drainage and cleansing and the supply of water, with 
the cost of sickness and mortality, Mr. Chadwick observes, that 
the chief obstacle to the execution of legislative measures for the 
public improvement of tenements, such as the inferior class in 
Manchester, has been, that large immediate outlays of capital would 
be required, in an inconvenient manner, for permanent improve- 
ments, by persons possessing only short or transient interests, and he 
proposes that such expenditure should be defrayed by loans, from 
paying interest on the security of the rates, to be repaid by annual 
instalments, in thirty years. He furnishes, in the Appendix, estimates 
and detailed specifications, of the cost and the alterations which would 
be required for improving houses of this class, by bringing water on 


Fee 


More filth, worse physical suffering and moral disorder than Howard describes 
as affecting the prisoners, are to be found among the cellar population of the 
working people of Liverpool, Manchester, or Leeds, and in a large portion of the 
Metropolis. ‘—p. 212. 
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to the premises, applying it to remove refuse by a cheap apparatus, 
and constructing a drain for its conveyance, with the needful main 
drains or sewers. The increased charge to the tenant, to cover the 
expense of all these improvements, would be 54d a week. The re- 
duced expenditure of labour in bringing water, the reduction of the 
cost of cleansing, and the great saving which would be effected by 
diminished sickness and loss of work, would much more than save 
this charge, even if the whole of it were borne by the tenant. The 
improvement of the house, its diminished liability to repairs, the im- 
proved character of his tenant, and the advantage from his being less 
frequently sick, would so much benefit the landlord that a part of the 
expense ought to fall upon him. 

The exemption of inferior tenements from rates, appears to have a 
prejudicial influence over the character of the dwellings of labourers 
and artisans. 

“The mode by which the condition of the dwellings of the labouring classes 
has been most extensively deteriorated in England, has been by the facility 
afforded to owners of cottage tenements, often when acting as administrators of 
the poor law, to get their own tenants excused from the payment of rates. The 
legal ground for exemption was, not the value of the tenement, but the desti- 
tution or inability of the tenant to pay: but inasmuch as the occupation of a 
well-conditioned tenement, or of a tenement in advance of others, would be 
popularly considered prima facie evidence of ability to pay rates, the cottage 
speculator would not be at the expense to provide evidence against the exemption by 
which he would profit. The general tenour of the evidence is, that the exempted 
tenements are of a very inferior order, and that the rents collected for them are 
exorbitant, and such as ought to ensure tenements of a higher quality.”—p. 230. 

Some very just remarks point out, how little it is in the power of 
the labouring classes, unassisted, to obtain the improvements in their 
dwellings which are called for. The workman’s location is generally 
governed by his work. If in want of a house, he must avail himself 
of such as may be vacant in his neighbourhood; seldom has he much 
range of choice when more than one may happen to be at liberty. In 
some instances, though much too few, there are improved ranges of 
better constructed houses, which are sought after by artizans with a 
laudable degree of eagerness. The individual labourer has little 
power over the structure or economy of the dwelling he inhabits: if 
water be not laid on in other houses in the street, he alone cannot 
afford to procure it; nor can he provide proper receptacles for refuse, 
if they are not there. He can do nothing to determine whether the 
street before his residence be paved or unpaved, drained or undrained. 
The imperious demands, which want of food makes upon his atten- 
tion, blunt his perception of the advantages of a change, as well as 
limit his use of the means of amendment which are within his reach. 

The employers of work-people, however, may exert a great and 
beneficial iufluence over the health of those who labour for them, by 
attention to the construction and arrangements of their dwellings ; 
and the care exercised will secure for him who undertakes it, an ample 
and gratifying return, in the improved condition, more regular habits, 
and better social character of his workmen; to say nothing of certain 
pecuniary recompense. At the mills at Catrine in Ayrshire, where 
nearly 1000 persons are employed, we are informed. 
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“The system that has been pursued here, and which was adopted by my 
father, for the purpose of giving the workers a greater interest in the place, at 
the same time that it gave them an object to be careful and saving, while it 
raised them in point of standing and respectability, has heen different from that 
generally acted upon at country works. Instead of our company continuing the 
proprietors of the dwelling-houses and letting them to the work-people, my 
father gave the workers every encouragement to save money, so that they might 
themselves become tue proprietors of a house and small garden, either by making 
a purchase from the company, or fencing ground and building a house for them. 
selves. This plan has been very successful, and many of our people are proprie- 
tors of excellent houses with gardens attached, which afford them employment 
and amusement in their spare hours; and among themselves, they have a horti- 
cultural society, and an annual competition. Though many houses have been 
sold in this way, a considerable part of the village is still the property of our 
company, and those that have been built by other parties, are in accordance with 
a plan of streets laid down; and I should say, are about equal to the others in 
comfort and conveniences, it being the interest of the person investing his money 
to get the best return he can for it; and that he may get his house let, and a 
fair rent for it, he must build as good a house as the tenant can get for the same 
rent from another.”—p. 237. 


Of the work-people at these mills, Mr. Stuart, the factory com- 
missioner, states that they, 

** More especially the females, are not only apparently in the possession of good 
health, but many of them (quite as large a proportion as we have seen in any of 
the extensive well-regulated, similar establishments in country districts) are 
blooming—as unlike as possible to the pale, languid-looking females too frequently 
to be found in similar works in great cities.” 


Mr. Hill, the prison-inspector, thus speaks of this village :— 


** There is little crime here, and very few offences of any kind, and it is re- 
ported that there is not a single person in the village of bad character.” 

We much regret our inability to extract the invaluable evidence fur- 
nished by Mr. Henry Ashworth of Turton, of the benefits which have 
resulted from a periodical inquiry and personal investigation into the 
state of the dwellings of their work-people. The knowledge obtained 
by these inquiries has led to the erection, on their premises, of more 
commodious and larger cottages, which are eagerly sought after. 

We may here notice that the Report before us contains plans and 
elevations of the cottages erected by H. and E. Ashworth, as well as 
of a variety of other cottages, many of them built for the accomodation 
of agricultural labourers on the estates of benevolent landed proprie- 
tors. The elegant designs of some of these, and the information 
accompanying them, show how much taste may be displayed, at little 
additional expense, in the construction of cottages. There are also 
some interesting plans of towns, to show the general coincidence of 
the districts of filth with those of disease and death, and one which 
illustrates the mode in which the future extension of towns, with a 
view to the health and comfort of the inhabitants, might be provided for. 

The degree of control over the physical and moral condition of the 
labouring population, which employers may exert by the construction 
and care over dwellings, is less to be looked for in large towns than in 
more isolated and better situated manufactories in rural districts. There 
are, however, numerous modes of promoting the health of workpeople, 
which masters, both in town and country, have at their command. 
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Would that there were a more general feeling of the responsibility of 
the relation, and a more prevalent and steady desire to fulfil the mea- 
sure of duty in this respect. Why should employers who would blame 
themselves for any neglect of the welfare of their own families, think 
that they have done with their work-people when they have paid them 
their weekly wages ? or when they have subscribed to some charitable 
institution for the benefit of labourers in general, or even assisted in 
the establishment among them of societies fitted to advance their well- 
being ? Good as these things may be and are, they do not sufficiently 
call out that individual influence over his own workmen, which might 
produce the best effects, during their employ, on leaving it, and during 
those hours of refreshment and repose which are needful to fit him for 
its renewal. If every master were to devote that degree of attention 
to his own influence which its importance merits, we should witness a 
great improvement every where around us. It is much less trouble to 
blame and condemn the labouring population than to put into action 
means for their improvement: the blame may be often merited, but 
he should hesitate to pronounce it who has not diligently applied, to 
the utmost of his ability, the fitting remedy. 

To those employers who accustom themselves to reflect on their 
relative duties towards their workpeople, the pages of Mr. Chadwick’s 
Report will furnish valuable assistance. Suggestions as to what may 
be done, and information of what, in various ways has been done, are 
here presented ; but we can do no more than allude to them. 

As to arrangements for paying wages, the evils of this being done 
on Saturday evenings, in public-houses, or in such a form as induces 
workmen to resort to them for distribution, are very obvious. Mr. 
Fairbairn, of Leeds, has found much advantage in sending the pay- 
clerk to each room of the manufactory, immediately after the dinner 
hour, to pay each man individually. The influence of employers by 
the promotion of personal cleanliness among the workmen, in which 
so much may often easily be done, by the efficient ventilation of all 
places of work, and guarding against noxious fumes, dust, &c., and by 
promoting a regard to respectability in dress, is worthy of serious 
attention. 

But another subject will perhaps excite a more general interest 
among our readers, viz. the effects of public walks and gardens on the 
health and morals of the lower classes of the population. We think 
there cannot possibly be any difference of opinion as regards the ne- 
cessity of some attention being given to this subject in such towns as 
Manchester. It seems, however, needful that it should be again and 
again urged upon public attention; or else why is it that the adoption 
of any measures of improvement makes so lamentably slow a progress? 
Better openings for traffic do indeed, though not very rapidly, exhibit 
themselves ; but where are the openings, for the free enjoyment of 
out-door exercise and pleasures, which are accessible to the bulk of our 
population? That there are difficulties in the way of effecting such 
improvements, we readily admit; but we believe none that would be 
found insuperable, and it is certain that parts of Manchester and Sal- 
ford might be pointed out in which they are by no means considerable. 
There must of course be some pecuniary outlay ; some sacrifice must 
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be submitted to. But if this is not complained of when the object is 
to render the streets less crowded, and the means of intercourse more 
convenient, it will surely be considered as repaid, when it is to im- 
prove the health and morality of the people, to render poor-rates and 
police-rates, and infirmary and dispensary rates less onerous, property 
more valuable, and the whole aspect and character of the town more 
cheerful and happy. On this subject Mr. Mott remarks :-— 

“*There are circumstances attending the local position of Manchester which 
might be urged in palliation of some of the working classes. 

** There are no public walks or places of recreation by which the thousands of 
labourers’ families can relieve the tedium of their monotonous employment. Pent 
up in a close dusty atmosphere, from half-past five or six o’clock in the morning 
till seven or eight o’clock at night, from week to week, without change, without 
intermission, it is not to be wondered at that they fly to the spirit and beer-shops, 
and the dancing houses on the Saturday nights, to seek those, to them, pleasures 
and comforts which their own destitute and comfortless homes deny. 

‘* Manchester is singularly destitute of those resources which conduce at ouce 
to health and recreation With a teeming population, literally overflowing her 
boundaries, she has no public walks or resorts, either for the youthful or the 
adult portion of the community to snatch an hour’s enjoyment. 

** The prospect of obtaining any wide area to be appropriated as a public walk 
or otherwise for the use of the labouring classes, becomes more remote each year, 
as the value of land within and in the neighbourhood of the town increases.”— 
Report p. 276. 

Let us hope that our now settled corporation will lend its aid in the 
attainment of this most desirable object, and that Parliament will speed- 
ily enable it, and like bodies in other places, to make the necessary 
improvements. It is encouraging to read of the munificent donation 
by Mr. Joseph Strutt of Derby, of a public garden of eleven acres to 
that town, and of the intention of the Duke of Norfolk to present fifty 
acres to the town of Sheffield, as a public garden 

VIL— Recognised principles of legislation and state of the existing 
law for the protection of the public health. 

The extent to which it is right to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject by the legislative enforcement of measures calculated to protect 
health and promote comfort, and to abate the expense of fever, loss of 
employment, and other concomitant evils, arising from defective ar- 
rangements, internal and external, of the dwellings of the poor, isa 
point on which there is doubtless room for much variety of opinion. 

It is supposed by some parties that public opinion in this country 
would never tolerate the same stringent regulations for the promotion 
even of these good objects, as the rulers in despotic states would have 
no difficulty in enforcing. For ourselves, we are disposed to be ex- 
tremely jealous of undue abridgment of liberty, but we are decidedly 
of opinion, that if the legislative power had that extended basis in the 
popular will, which justice and sound policy require, there would nei- 
ther be any hardship, nor any infringement of rational liberty, in at 
once putting down many of the nuisances which now render our large 
towns and many rural districts unhealthy and offensive. And we hope 
that legislative control will extend its sphere, and believe that even now 
there would be much less aversion to its exercise than many suppose. 
To prevent one man from injuring another in his health and comfort, 
is an example of the administration of justice, the best established of 
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t is the rights of governments, if not the only one. Often have we heard 
ore or persons remark, of nuisances near them, that such things ought 
im- not to be allowed ; and seeing that it is clearly proved that the expense 
ind of improvement would be trifling, that property would be more valua- 
rty ble in consequence, and the property of the poor man, his labour, 
ore more valuable also, because more secure, we think it would be impos- 
sible to impute tyranny to stringent measures for the accomplishment 

sich of the changes, which the Report before us indicates as necessary. 
The present defective arrangements for drainage, cleansing, and 
: of the supply of water, should first be reformed ; and the construction of 
ent buildings brought so far under public control, as the health of their 
ze inmates and of their neighbours demands. The mere taking down of 
ps old and bad houses, for the purpose of improvement, without providing 
res others adapted to the accomodation of the working classes, is by no 
means, as some might suppose, an unmixed good. For there are so 
uce many ties to the neighbourhood in which a workman has been accus- 
i tomed to reside—the opportunities for charitable relief, convenience as 
. regards his work, acquaintance—that it is found that very many in 
alk such circumstances, will use every effort to obtain even worse premises 
ar, in the neighbourhood, and many go into lodgings in the same part. 


‘— Even if compelled to remove to the outside of the town, it is frequently 
the case that they are driven into unpaved, undrained, and otherwise 
he unhealthy streets. 


d- “If the attention and power by which large public alterations are obtained 
ry were at the same time directed to the construction of new dwellings for the 
on labouring classes, instead of spreading existing evils, all such alterations might 


certainly, and at remunerative, though not at increased rents, be made the means 


7 of greatly improving the condition of those who stand in the greatest need of 
y attention, and aid for improvement.”—p. 287. 
ng A measure providing for the regulation of the increment of towns, 
and thereby preventing the cuntinued reproduction, in new districts, 
he of the evils which to so large an extent depress the health at present, 
ct would be attended by the most important advantages, and would not 
of increase the expense of construction, nor the rate of rent, but would 
r- correspond in its results with what a large enlightened proprietor 
a would be led to by the consideration of his own interest. 

The existing laws contain numerous provisions for the protection of 
ry the public health, the subject having attracted the attention of our 
yn legislators in early times, and common-law remedies have been enfor- 
ve ced against nuisances in many important instances. The special 
X- authorities by which the execution of these laws ought to be insisted 
ly on are very unsatisfactory. The Courts Leet are the cheapest and 
he most accessible tribunals, but their inefficiency for the removal of 
i- nuisances is shown by their existing prevalence in great number 
at and of the most offensive and injurious character. The air, in the 
re midst even of large towns, is here and there poisoned with abominable 
ye odours, the streams are polluted, and spread pestilential effluvia in 
w their course, and a dense volume of smoke often darkens the atmosphere. 
e. In the state of the local executive authorities for the erection and 






maintenance of drains, and other works for the protection of the pub- 
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lic health, Mr. Chadwick points out in how many modes the existing 
arrangements are defective. A principal deficiency appears to be that 
of more scientific and trustworthy superintendence, with powers ex. 
tending over larger districts. At present there are many obstructions 
to improvement, from the injudicious distribution of the areas of 
drainage among different and sometimes opposing bodies, from very 
prevalent ignorance of the right objects and management of sewers, 
from the drainage of private tenements not being made an essential 
part of the same system, from bad local administration of the sewers 
rates in many places, and from the existing mode of paying high rates 
of charge by fees, for the superintendence of very imperfect structural 
arrangements. If, as is stated, by the best management of the public 
roads, a saving of half a million per annum might be attained, there 
would seem to be advantage in carrying the principal of consolidation 
yet further; Mr. Chadwick would have it to include all public works 
within the locality, as the best means of securing, for each, and for all, 
the most efficient scientific direction, at the least expense. He would 
have the services of men of independent position, with the science 
and qualification of civil engineers, secured for the superintendence 
of public works, instead of the present multiplication of badly ap- 
pointed officers, whose inefficiency he thus exhibits: 

*« The dreadful state of the labouring classes in the most important towns,— 
the entire neglect of existing sanitary regulations,—the apathy to repeated re. 
monstrances that have been made by eminent medical practitioners, as by Dr, 
Ferriar in Manchester, and by Dr. Currie in Liverpool,—the entire neglect of 
recommendations made by them, which, if carried out, would have protected 
those communities from immense burdens, from pestilence and slaughters, worse 
than many wars, and from an enfeebled, diseased, and by physical causes, a 
degraded generation of work-people,—the resistance made from no other manifest 
cause than a blind jealousy of interference, to the exercise of powers, that can 
have no other object than to prevent the like evils for the future,—all indicate 
the conclusion as to the nature of the arrangements to be expected from those 
who have by familiarity become insensible to the means of preventing the evils 
which fall with the greatest weight oa the least protected classes.”—p. 329. 


It is an important point to ascertain by what plan the existence of 
removable causes of disease, such as the recent investigation has 
shown to operate widely throughout the empire, may be hereafter 
most readily and certainly known, and most economically and speedily 
put anend to. The organization of Boards of Health, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring after such sources of disease, and reporting them 
to the executive authority, has been proposed, and this measure has 
been recommended by a Parliamentary committee. 

There would be much inconvenience, however, in the separation of 
such functions from the powers requisite for the removal of nuisances 
when discovered. To be properly executed, the task of inquiry 
would be one of an extremely unpleasant and laborious kind, and its 
performance could not be expected from honorary officers, nor from 
a paid officer, except under efficient supervision. The carrying on 
the proper inquiries minutely, and following from house to house, the 
steps of the private medical practitioner, would be found unpleasant, if 
not impracticable. 
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We are disposed to agree with Mr. Chadwick that the most efficient 
system would be to place the inspection of injurious nuisances in the 
hands of the medical officers and the relieving officers of the poor law 
unions, with adequate remuneration for such services, and to give to 
these parties the power to initiate steps for their removal. The num- 
ber of such officers is considerable, and the nature of their duties leads 
them to visit, from time to time, all the districts which stand most in 
need of improvement. When the medical officer makes his visit, he 

night, after giving the requisite immediate relief, make an enquiry into 

any physical causes of disease of a removable kind, and furnish to the 
relieving officer a statement, indicating such as urzently required re- 
moval. Notice should be given to the owner of the property and if he 
do not immediately direct the execution of the measures which the case 
demands, the relieving officer should proceed to have it done at the 
owner’s expense. As much evil often results from delay, it is reeom- 
mended that application to the guardians or the magistrates should 
not be required in the first instance, unless in the way of appeal, or 
when the alterations involve an expense exceeding £5, or a year’s 
rent of the premises. 

For the purpose of assisting and advising with the union medical 
officers in the discharge of their duties, and better ensuring their ful- 
filment, for the examination of places where the poorer classes assemble 
in great numbers, as in schools and lodging-houses, for the perform- 
ance of the duties of sub-inspectors of factories, for procuring greater 
attention to the entries of the causes of death in the mortuary regis- 
ters, and pointing out the application of the information yielded by 
these to the public benefit, in the prevention of disease, Mr. Chad- 
wick advocates the establishment of a superior class of medical 
officers, whose functions shall extend over larger districts. We have 
no doubt that such an arrangement might be made to contribute di- 
rectly to the public welfare, as well as to promote the advancement of 
medical science. 

The employment of medical knowledge and skill in the prevention, 
rather than in the cure, of disease, would be equally honourable to the 
profession and advantageous to the community. It is remarked in 
the report from the village of Catrine, of which we have previously 
spoken, that “the only person in the village who has reason to be 
downeast is the medical man, who complains that he has nothing to 
do.” When the knowledge already acquired as to the causes of dis- 
ease shall be fully applied in its prevention, there will, we hope, be 
reason for many others to make the same complaint. As the intro- 
duction of machinery deprives labourers in other fields of their occu- 
pation, so the beneficent services of the medical practitioner may be 
less in demand, and he compelled to look elsewhere for the means 
of livelihood. The medical profession has, however, ever been the 
foremost in pointing out the causes of disease, and the most strenuous 
in advocating their removal, and we doubt not it will still go nobly on, 
enforcing the adoption of measures which must limit the sphere of its 
employment, and that none would rejoice more heartily at their success. 

VIIL—Common Lodying- Houses. 

This chapter gives an account of the wretched state of common 

u 
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lodging-houses in many places, with their effect in propagating disease, 
and brings forward reasons why they should be subjected to the same 
responsibilities as public-houses and beer-shops. 

We must pass entirely over the Appendix, in which are contained a 
number of extracts and tables, illustrative of the body of the work, 
which we have read with great interest. 

In conclusion, we claim for the subject upon which we have been 
occupied, the interest and attention of an enlightened public. Great 
as is the progress which medicine has achieved, it is certain that a vast 
number of diseases often baffle the most experienced skill, and many 
have been proved by universal medical experience to be almost beyond 
the control of art; but their causes are in many instances well known, 
and might often be easily removed. The causes of other diseases will 
doubtless, with the progress of science, be brought to light. To avoid 
these causes, and thereby promote health and longevity, depends much 
on the position and moral qualities of individuals ; but there are many 
cases in which individuals are powerless, where communities have the 
most complete control. When communities are wise enough, as we 
trust in time they may become, such powers will not be neglected or 
misapplied. In the mean-while, the man who turns away from subjects 
such as this, to follow other and more trivial objects, neglects one 
means by which he might contribute, in no slight degree to promote 
the wisdom and happiness, and the safety of his fellow creatures. 








LAYS TO LIBERTY. 





A mighty spirit has gone forth, 

A voice from out the soul of man— 
Rousing the denizens of earth, 

To join the good in freedom’s van. 

Tis a loud, deep, and holy call, 

And despots tremble in the hall 

Where late they sat, in pride of power, 
Nor dreamt of retribution’s hour: 

For in that strange prophetic tone, 

They hear the spirit of old Greece ; 

An echo of a time bygone, 

For intellect has gathered strength, 

And feels its mighty power at length 
Sufficient for its own release.— 

Men’s minds have felt a quick’ning shock, 
And nerves are strung, and hearts grow rock ; 
The vassal-serf uprears his head, 

And walks the earth with statelier tread, 
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He feels the blood warm in his veins, 
He knows his strength and rends his chains ; 
For fetters are but made of clay, 
And shrink before the light of mind, 
The sun of knowledge sheds his ray, 
In glory on all human kind, 

And melteth them away. 


Columbia’s sons have drawn the sword, 
In justice, on their tyrant lord: 
And souls are up, and hearts have bled, 
And many a proud and scornful head, 
Lies trampled down; and many a rent, 
Is made in custom’s battlement : 
For oceans of the proudest blood, 
Was mingled with the general flood ; 
And many an untaught peasant gave, 
His life to find a freeman’s grave: 
The strife was long, but truth and right, 
Were crowned the victors of the fight. 
The star-enemelled banner curl’d, 
Along the breeze, o’er sea and land, 
And Liberty, with conquering hand, 
Columbia’s ensigns wide unfurl’d, 
And gave on her triumphant strand, 

Freedom to half a world. 

W. H. D. 


BLACKWOOD AND THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 





** Here a sheer hulk* res.” 
DIBDEN. 





We have hitherto abstained from noticing the ridiculous accusation 
of the tory papers, that the leaders of the anti-corn-law league insti- 
gated a riotous mob to stop their mills, break their heads, put money 
out of their pockets, and inevitably damage their cause ; but, when 
we find a reiteration of this senseless gabble in the columns of a 
magazine so respectable as Blackwood, we have persuaded ourselves 
to spare a little space, not to answer, for that is unnecessary, but to 
expose the absurdity. 

From the nature of the article, we are inclined to believe its author 
to be an honest blockhead, for had he been a knave simply, he would 
have found, or made, some plausible evidence, or, at least, have 
avoided that which told against his own case. But we are hardly 


* Hulk.—Anything bulky and unwieldy.— Walker. 
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right in speaking of the author, for it is clear, from the patchwork, 
not only of style but topic, there have been two pens at work—a 
good one and a bad one. The first has attacked the whigs in a vi- 
gorous though not well reasoned article, whilst the latter has made an 
impotent attempt to fix a false accusation upon the League.  Singly, 
perhaps, they were each well worth reading, one for its smartness, the 
other for its absurdity —but twisted together into “the thread of a 
discourse,” they have about the same adhesion, strength, and dura- 
bility, as a rope of sand. 

The Irish definition of an incongruity, “a halfpenny head and a 
farthing tail,” is strikingly applicable to the opening of “the league's 
revenge,” (quite a melo-dramatiec name by the way,) for the leading 
paragraph has evidently been the work of penna prima, closely follow. 
ed by penna seconda. Our friend is fond of latinities, we like to 
indulge him. 


“Well! the League has done its worst, and the refractory and impracticable 
minister, who was to be frightened into a prompt compliance with its demands, 
smiles at its impotent fury, despises its menaces, and still holds the helm with 
unimpaired prospects of a safe and prosperous course. The wild vengeance that 
was to have engulfed the government, has burst like the schoolboy’s bubble, 
hurting no one—bespattering no one but the immediate spectators, and those 
who helped to stir the suds.” 


This is the halfpenny head—now for the farthing tail, immediately 
following it, which we quote verbatim; the parentheses are our own, 

« At this time of day if * peaceful agitation’ will not move a minis- 
ter to compliance he stands in no danger of being coerced by such 
violence, (whose? which? what violence?) because before it (the 
violence) can reach him, it (the violence) has been diverted intoa 
thousand channels, its (the violence’s) momentum is lost by being 
broken against the salient points of the parts (shade of Johnson!) of 
which it (the violence) is a whole ; and when it (the violence still, we 
presume,) arrives over the minister’s head, its (the violence’s) power 
has been mulcted by a multitude of intermediate demands, and it 
(the violence) falls harmless like the drizzle of a summer cloud !!!!!” 
In the name of Fortune what is this all about? Is it a poetical way 
of relating the catastrophe of “a shocking bad hat,” or a rotten um- 
brella that “arrives over the minister’s head,” and falls to pieces 
«“ harmless as the drizzle of a summer cloud!” No doubt in the course 
of some centuries, when Blackwood has become black-letter, this pas- 
sage, like other meaningless obscurities, will have its host of commen- 
tators—to them we leave it. 

Next follows a long rigmarole exulting in the disunion that exists 
between master and man, in curious contradiction to a quotation 
from an excellent pamphlet by the Rev. Richard Parkinson, with 
which the affair is wound up, and which deplores the said disunion, 
and points out the means for its removal. 

After some very sapient remarks about wages, which amount sim- 
ply to this, that people generally prefer receiving high to low wages, 
(and which might have been quite as forcibly, and much more clearly, 
told without dislocating any metaphors, or making the “rod of Aaron” 
officiate for the rod of Moses, i in a manner very irreverent and panto- 
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mimic,) the reviewer goes on to say, that “the League have always 
shunned the question of wages as one quite as likely to jeopardize as 
to further their cause.” Now this is totally untrue, for it has been so 
frequently a wilful mistake with our adversaries to confound the price 
of labour with the price of food, (a learned judge upon the bench, “a 
Daniel, yea, a second Daniel,” did so a few weeks since,) that the 
league have over and over again demonstrated the absurdity, and 
proved, what is all but self-evident, that the price of labour, like every 
other marketable commodity, is regulated by the laws of supply and 
demand, and not by the price of food. How often has this to be 
reiterated? Truly our friend is the “deaf adder,”—in all but the 
sting. 

But he has not done with wages yet, for he makes the league use 
them “as a moral lever to lift the people out of the mills” and “ make 
them rebellious vagrants,” to “exhibit to the government a formidable 
rebellion” against the league !! “in reality, a rebellion against mas- 
ters !”—Rather a novel way this of frightening a man—getting another 
to belabour you soundly must make him very much afraid of you. 

Now the simple truth of the matter was this, that certain men in 
Staleybridge (corn-law repealers, as all wise manufacturers are,) find- 
ing that they were paying higher wages than many of their tory 
neighbours, gave notice that they would do so no longer, not for the 
exceedingly rational purpose of causing “a rebellion against them- 
selves,” but that they might fairly compete with their rivals in a market 
lamentably depressed. Owing to the restrictions upon commerce, 
trade was almost defunct, the supply of labour exceeded the demand, 
and consequently wages were exceedingly low (although provisions 
were not); it was proposed to make them still lower, and “ it is the 
last drop that makes the bucket overflow.” What reason had the 
Messrs. Lees to suppose that the whole working population of the north 
of England would turn out, because they refused to pay higher wages 
than their neighbours. That their own hands should turn out, if these 
hands supposed that the Messrs. Lees could not re-furnish themselves 
with others, would be likely enough,—but where so many thousands 
were craving employment, even this must have seemed to them an im- 
probability. From such a cause, no man could have predicted such 
an effect. It came like an earthquake, we all saw that the elements 
were disturbed, but who could say where the shock would be first felt, 
or where the volcano would burst. 

In the midst of this rebellion, “in reality, a rebellion against 
masters, but apparently to the eyes of the minister, a rebellion aguinst 
him and his measures.” We are called upon to contemplate and ad- 
mire “the position of this minister, who undertook the management of 
his country’s affairs, at a time when it could scarcely be expected that 
the secret machinery which was veiled from the public, should be de- 
tected by one so remote from the scene of action.” And we do admire 
both it and him, and believe him to be quite as blind as any minister 
that ever led his country into a ditch. However, as old Isaac Walton 
says of the frog, when telling you how to run a hook through it, we 
must “handle him gently, as though we loved him,” for he is in some 
Measure now our own property, the reversionary interest in him (such 
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as it is) having been bequeathed to the League by the Morning Post, 
with a solemn and impressive injunction to make him “leader ;” the 
League will perhaps accept him as a small instalment of one, when 
they are very badly off indeed. 

“In whatever degree the government of 1770 were entitled to plead 
the justification put into their mouths by Mr. Burke,” the government 
of to-day, if they be wise will say nothing about, they ought not to 
remind the people, “that the insolence of some from their enormous 
wealth, and the boldness of others, from a guilty poverty (‘I thank 
thee, Jew, for teaching me that word,’) have rendered them capable of 
the most atrocious attempts.” “The guilty poverty,” the mortgages 
fully explain the reason of the opposition of many a noble duke, 
and honourable M.P., to the repeal of the corn-laws. Poverty, 
with the great as with the mean, is equally the instigator to crime; 
the only difference between the two is in the manner and the 
object—the mean rob here and there an individual, but the victim of 
the great is a nation! The footpad or the burglar, with a wild sort 
of chivalry, which the others have not the courage to imitate, perils 
his own life in the adventure, whilst the aristocrat coolly and delibe- 
rately, because safely, robs by Act of Parliament ! 

To the attack upon the whigs, we have nothing to say; it is sharp 
but not new, and only that part of it which has been borrowed can be 
called witty. “ But now to examine into the nature and origin of this 
revolt of the urban masses, we have not hesitated to attribute it to 
the League.” No! nor would they hesitate to do or say (but especially 
say) anything, that offered the smallest chance of bringing into dises- 
teem an association which they so much fear, as well as hate. “ We 
lay the odium at the doors of those who first gave the discontent a 
vent.” And we lay the odium at the door of those who first gave 
that discontent a cause. If you roast a man upon a gridiron, you 
ean hardly expect that he will consider it a bed of roses, or say so; 
nor would you have any grounds for concluding that he was a cruel 
ruffian, simply because he groaned and declared that you were. At 
the doors of the landocracy lies the odium of the late frantic and 
spasmodic movement. Is the disease or the physician to blame, when 
the patient in an acme of distemper, bursts the cords that bind him to 
his bed, and commits fantastic violence upon himself and others. 
Legislation for the landed interest is, and ever has been the disease of 
England, and whenever the tories have been called in, they have dealt 
with it homaopathecally, administering continual, though not always 
small doses of aggravating medicine to bring on a crisis—and the 
crisis has come, and yet they are not satisfied; may we presume to 
enquire if it is because the patient has not died? At the doors of 
landocracy, again we repeat, lies the odium of all the violence and 
folly that have lately convulsed society. Long before the League 
were in existence the corn-law was enacted, amidst tumult and 
bloodshed, and similar scenes have attended the frequent recurrence 
of scarcity, under its operation. And is it any wonder? The law 
does good to no one: tosay nothing of commerce, which is by it crib- 
bed, cabined, and confined ; it does no good to the government, it does 
no good to the farmer ; it starves the agricultural as well as the manufac- 
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turing labourer, and though it robs the poor for the seeming benefit of 
the rich, and those who but for their immoralities would be rich, we 
doubt if ‘the price of blood’ * does any real good even to them; the 
poor rates and the income tax will make them disgorge some part of 
the booty, while other losses more remotely await them, in the reduced 
consumption of the produce of the soil, and the consequent and ine- 
vitable lowering of rents. 

England has assumed an exalted position amongst nations as the 
liberator of slaves! But is she herself free? No! the moral chains 
of a greedy monopoly eat into her commerce, and rankle and fester in 
the very sinews and bones of her industry; it is natural that she 
should feel discontented ; it is right that she should make that discon- 
tent known: there are cases in which contentment is vice, and sub- 
mission crime. Exhausted, and incapable of action, she has long cla- 
moured for the smith to do away her gyves, and now because his 
tardy tinkering is exposed, and in the impatience of the moment she 
makes a convulsive and injurious effort to rid herself at once, this 
tory scribbler has the effrontery to charge the League with prompting 
the paroxysm, and exulting in what it knew must prove, worse than 
useless, torture. 

And now for the surmises (for even courtesy cannot expect us 
to call them proofs,) by which he attempts to substantiate the charge. 
The first is easily disposed of; it is based upon a speech of, we 
suppose, a member of the league, though neither in proof of this 
fact nor for the speech itself does he offer the slightest authority, 
and therefore in the first place it shows no title to be considered as 
evidence—setting this aside, it proves nothing. If the hangman 
chooses coolly and unconcernedly to smoke a pipe when putting the 
halter round the neck of a criminal, is it to be charged to the privy 
council as hardness of heart. We cannot see why or how the league, 
which numbers so many thousands in its band, should be considered 
responsible for individual folly. The next surmise is still more easily 
disposed of, independent of its being based upon the authority of the 
Manchester Courier, (an authority upon which the writer, from the 
love of singularity, chooses to rely,) it has no value—a manufacturer 
at a meeting of manufacturers, men who had sent him amongst others 
to Lundon upon a vain search for ministerial justice, after relating the 
uselessness of the journey, advised them, as the only other means of 
averting ruin, to stop manufacturing, since it could not be done with- 
out loss—we wonder that he did not also advise them to carry their 
capital to some other country where trade was free,—and this is 
twisted into an emphasized “ You must stop the mills,” addressed to 
a meeting of, “ principally, operatives.” The next time this gentle- 
man writes history we would recommend him, instead of consulting 
authorities like this to trust to “ his imagination for facts.” The two 
next assertions are of a similar nature to this last; but as there is no 
particular stress laid upon them we shall pass at once to evidence 
“which flogs them into insignificance.” What think you, reader, this 


* « You take my house when you do tuke the prop 
That doth sustain my house. You take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 
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evidence is—a manifesto from the council of the league? The state. 
ment by an office-bearer, or even by a leading member of the League? 
No, it is an auonymous letter! and here it is that every one may 
judge for himself. 
‘** To the Editor of the Anti-Bread-Tax Circular. 
“* Manchester, July 25th, 1842, 
“** My dear Sir,— We must all agree as to the desirableness of securing the 
co-operation of the working classes in our struggle for repeal; but tie efforts 
hitherto made to show the working man that his interests are bound up in this 
important question, have been very partially successful. The notion is very 
prevalent, and is industriously instilled into their minds, that if the Corn Laws 
are repealed, wages must fall, and the only way, therefore, to counteract this 
impression, is to let them feel that they are to be directly benefitted by the 
change 
*** My cousin made a hit of this kind, which I think worth repeating, and, if 
followed up, might do much to produce the desired effect. The circumstances 
were these :—The week before last the hands in his employ (about 300) turned 
out, and last week sent a deputation to wait upon him to endeavour to come to 
terms. Amongst other questions, h:> was asked, ‘If things take a turn, will 
you advance our wages? to which he replied, ‘ Yes, certainly, and I promise, 
moreover, that the day the Corn Laws are repealed I will raise your wages.’ 
This was repeated to a large meeting of turn outs and unemployed, (then being 
held in the tields, and said to amount to 2000,) when some one proposed three 
cheers for the repeal of the Corn Laws, which was given with great good will. 
**Tt this arg. ad hom. were used by mill-owners generally, we should have 
the masses with us in a week. 
*«*T am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
+0. oo 
These initials may mean fifty things—“ R. W., Jun.;” a “junior,” 
“journeyman,” “ Rigmarole Wordy,” “ Right Worshipful,” “ Rum 
Witness,” or any other nonsense. But let us suppose it to be proved 
to be a bona fide letter, (which we believe it really is,) to what does 
itamount? The cousin of an unknown correspondent of the Anti- 
Bread-Tax Circular, whether a member of the league or not does not 
appear, nor does it signify, in his private capacity of an employer of 
workmen endeavours, and successfully, to persuade his own men to 
return to work by promising to raise their wages as soon as an im- 
provement in trade will permit or rather enable him to do so, and fur- 
ther promises to raise their wages on the very day on which the corn 
laws shall be repealed, doubtless, because he is certain, as well he may 
be, that by that event trade will be immediately revived. And because 
he thus teaches how he stopped a turn out, and recommends others to 
try the same very sensible method, he and they and a third party (the 
League) not proved to have any connexion with either, are accused 
of producing a turn out, which it is evident it was alike his wish and 
his interest to avoid. Just fancy a barrister presenting a case to a jury, 
depending upon evidence such as this! It strongly reminds us of a 
man who said he had an uncle, who once knew a fellow who had an 
indistinct notion of having heard the rumour of a tradition concerning 
a tory who it was suspected might possibly be convinced by argument. 
How this article ever got into Blackwood is the wonder, but we 
suppose it may be with elderly magazines as with elderly gentlemen, 
as they increase in years they grow careless about appearances, and 
after acquiring in their youth a character for neatness and precision, 
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inconsistently wear garments that formerly they would have blushed 
to see upon their valets. But to return to our special pleader, who 
has not yet used up all his witnesses. He goes on to say “ people must 
be as hard of belief as the celebrated ‘Thomas a Didimus,’ if these 
proofs (Oh!) fail to convince them of the League’s guilt.” (We fear 
the successors of “Thomas” must be rather numerous.) ‘“ But we 
have not put all our witnesses into the box yet. (Well, that’s lucky, 
for some more are sadly wanted.) There is always a suspicion 
against those who turn approvers, but the evidence of one Duffy, 
a journeyman tailor, bears with peculiar force upon the tricks of the 
League.” Of course it must do so, particularly as “there is always a 
suspicion against those who turn approvers!” and not without rea- 
son, for this “one Duffy,” “the approver,” offered himself as a ser- 
vant to the League, but (his character not bearing even the slight 
investigation necessary for the office he proposed to fill) was rejected. 
What could have been expected from a person of this description, 
but a slanderous attack upon those who formerly rejected him as un- 
worthy of employment, particularly when it is remembered that they 
were strenuously discountenancing the operations of his then masters, 
and as he himself very wrathfully exclaims, “were even carrying 
staves as special constables.” Queer proof this of having got up a 
riot, the being actively engaged under direction of the legal autho- 
rities in putting it down! And this is the testimony upon which a 
charge of conspiracy is supported against a body of respectable citi- 
zens; if we had been told merely that so ludicrous a thing had ap- 
peared in the pages of any journal above the character of the Penny 
Satirist, we should have esteemed it a joke or an invention of the 
enemy; but to find it in the grave and critical Blackwood almost 
exceeds the bounds of belief, although “ seeing is believing.” 

Reader, this piece of evidence, which is so convincing “ that if even 
the ninth part of it be taken, there is still a strong presumption against 
the parties accused,” winds up the case against the League, for neither 
Brook’s resolution, Welch’s letter, nor “the complete suffrage union,” 
has any thing to say to it. Never was so silly a case put into hands 
so weak; the writer flounders from one inconclusive assumption to 
another still worse ; “the salient points (we suppose) of the parts of 
which it is the whole!!” and ends with an assumption, the most 
inconclusive of all, which even he himself is forced to admit is 
worthless. 

The only thing note-worthy about this writer isthe process (pecu- 
liarly his own) which he uses in the “ preparation” of his facts; after gut- 
ting and boning them secundum artem, he subjects them to hydraulic 
pressure, for the purpose of squeezing out all the truth, and when 
nothing but the skin remains, proceeds to stuff in all sorts of dry rub- 
bish, and with no spice to make them keep nor wire to give them 
form, sets up his glass-eyed distorted inanities, in the impudent ex- 
pectation of their passing muster amongst the living realities of the 
day. If he had confined their exhibition to some half-penny show, 
they had been safe from us, but finding them amongst the curiosities 
of Blackwood, the Wombwell of the north, on that account, and that 
only, we think the imposition worthy of exposure. 

I 
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There seems as yet to be but little practical utility in the repeated 
victories of the League; they slay their thousands to-day and to-mor- 
row, those thousands arise, re-animated by fresh falsehoods to renew 
the conflict. The landocracy have been driven from all their false 
positions—time after time, out-faced, out-tongued, out-numbered— 
would that we could add out-voted, and that is coming, but still 
they cling to their darling monopoly, and with the tenacity as well as 
greediness of the sloth, refuse to let go their hold, so long as a leaf 
remains to be devoured. 


THE OCEAN. 


~ Wide Ocean! boundless, measureless, 
Beyond the ken of mortal eye 
Outspreading far thy mightiness 
Into a dread infinity,— 
What thing is imaged by thee 
In thine unseen immensity ? 


Majestic Ocean! lifting high 
Thy mountain billow-head! all space 
The throne-seat of thy sovereignty— 
Thine unapproachable high place ;— 
What thing is imaged by thee 
In thine enthroned majesty ? 


Great Ocean! peerless in thy sway, 
Proud scorner of man’s impotence, 
Up-heaving, swelling to display 
Thy might and thy magnificence ; 
What thing is imaged by thee 
In thine august sublimity ? 


Mysterious Ocean! wherein dwell 
Myriads of unknown things! deep, deep, 
Thou hast a bed, and who may tell 
What wonders in that wide bed sleep ! 
What thing is imaged by thee 
In thine unravelled mystery ? 


Rough Ocean! to mad fury driven, 
With foam of unchecked wildness reeking ; 
Thy giant breast with tempest riven, 
Thy voice like loudest thunder speaking ; 
What thing is imaged by thee 
In thine untamed ferocity ? 
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Fair Ocean! with thy tint of green 
Or azure, stolen from the sky, 
Thy mirror-smoothness, glittering sheen, 
And crystal-like transparency : 
What thing is imaged by thee 
In thy bright loveliness, O Sea? 


Free Ocean! free, and yet a slave! 
Slave to the Power whose mandate bade 
Thy waters roll, who taught each wave 
How far to go, where to be stayed : 
What thing is imaged by thee 
In thy mysterious slavery ? 


A human mind! its mystery, 
Its beauty, born of heaven’s own light, 
Its passions, and its slavery, 
Its grandeur and its prideful might, 
Its majesty—immensity— 
This dost thou image wondrous Sea! 


Liverpool. J. E. i. 


ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 


This association is commencing its winter campaign in right good earnest. For 
some months past the registration of repealers as members of the League, has been 
actively prosecuted. Now a scheme is broached, for which success is confidently 
anticipated, we hope not without good grounds, for raising the astounding sum of 
fifty thousand pounds, to carry on the agitation with unprecedented vigour. This 
sounds an enormous sum te be spent for such a purpose, but if the end be gained, 
(and that much progress must be made by it is certain) the benefits purchased will 
exceed the cost a hundred-fold. The plan for raising the money is a well organized 
system of individual canvassing for subscriptions, we have not the means our- 
selves of forming an opinion of the probabilities of success, if our good wishes 
would secure it, it would be certain. 

An amusing correspondence between the Duke of Cleveland and the chairman 
and a lecturer of the League, has been lately published. It appears that the Duke, 
at a semi-public dinner, made an attack upon the League, accusing its members of 
fraudulent intentions, and asserting the impossibility of the farmers profitably 
cultivating land, so burdened with taxation as that of England. 

The Council of the League requested their chairman, Mr. George Wilson, to 
address a letter to his Grace, referring to this erroneous assertion, directing his 
attention to certain documents, in which the errors of supposing the land of Eng- 
land to be unduly taxed was exposed, and expressing a hope that his grace would 
perceive that he had been in error, and correct his mistake at the first convenient 
opportunity. 

To this letter the duke sent a very ill-tempered reply, speaking of the League as 
“a despicable faction, not less detestable for their false assertions, than for their 
seditious and unconstitutional conduct,” and speaking of the letter itself as ‘an 
act of impertinence.” 
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Mr. Wilson sent a most courteous rejoinder, stating that the Council had felt 
itself at liberty to remark publicly upon a speech which had appeared in the public 
papers, and which had not been disclaimed, and by hoping ‘that the opinion of 
the people of England was not so adverse to the League”’ as his grace appeared to 
imagine.” 

Mr. Acland, a lecturer of the League, next wrote to the duke to inform him 
that he had come to his Grace’s neighbourhood to lecture against the corn-laws, to 
expose the erroneous doctrines of monopoly disseminated by him, to show 
that the question was really one of rent and not of farmers’ profits, and to invite 
controversy. 

To this the duke replied in the most intemperate style, speaking of Mr. Acland 
“as a hired instrument of that party ready to undertake any duty however mean, 
ready to interfere however unjustifiably.” And speaking of his interference as 
**not only contrary to all usage but most unjustifiable, most reprehensible, and 
impertinent in the greatest degree.” 

Mr. Acland was not slow in taking advantage of the duke’s false move; after 
criticising the reply as “‘ ungraceful, undignified, and unducal,” such as an honour- 
able man would have scorned to write. He goes on to state that he did not intend 
to invite controversy with his Grace, ‘that no honour could be gained by victory 
over so ill-tempered an opponent.”” That though he was hired to advocate a cause 
of which he most strongly approved, he very much doubted whether any body of 
men would have hired the duke, except, perhaps, to hold his tongue: judging from 
the style of his letters, we are very much of Mr. Acland’s opinion. We rise from 
the perusal of this correspondence with much the same feeling of pity with which 
we regard a quarrel between a spiteful cat and a lively terrier: poor pussy is quite 
ready for spitting, scratching, and other attempts at annoyance, but as incapable of 
real defence as the unlucky Duke, in the merciless gripe of Mr. Acland. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Expectant. A Novet. By Miss ELuen Picxerine. 3 vols. London: 
T. C. Newby. 1842. 


This very pleasing and well told tale is calculated for higher things than whiling 
away an idle hour, though, not ill calculated for that, now and then, not unaccept- 
able service. There is nothing very new in the plot, and ‘“‘coming events cast their 
shadows before,” perhaps rather too strongly. But it is a good novel, and we re- 
commend it, especially to our fair friends, in full confidence of being thanked for 
our advice. 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE PuPILs OF THE MANCHESTER RoyAL INFIRMARY, 
INTRODUCTORY TO A CouRsE or CiinicaL Lectures on Mepicine. By Ricu- 
arp Baron Howarp, M.D., Physician to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, Con- 
sulting Physician to the Ardwick and Ancoats Dispensary, &c. Manchester: 
Simms and Dinham. 


We are glad to notice the growing habit in medical officers at our public institu- 
tions, of giving lectures to their pupils, having for their subjects the cases under 
observation. 

Though such discourses are not strictly “‘ bed-side” lectures, it has become cus- 
tomary to call them ‘‘ Clinical,” and the term is sufficiently descriptive to be con- 
venient. ‘The utility of such instruction is very great, without them a public 
hospital very ill fulfils one very important object, that of being a school for practical 
medicine ; the habit of preparing such lectures is very beneficial to the physician 
himself, as well as to the pupil, for while he is learning to teach others he is ac- 
quiring himself most valuable knowledge. It has been well said ‘‘ that when a 
physician ceases to be a student, he ceases also to be worthy of confidence.” One 
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who is habitually engaged in observing cases, and lecturing upon them to his pupils, 
can rarely subject himself to this reproach. 

Dr. Howard has commenced his labours for the winter by a lecture giving a very 
good outline of the course of observation which a student in practical medicine 
should pursue, in order to derive the greatest possible advantage, from the oppor- 
tunities for observation he is enjoying; which lecture has been published, to extend 
its utility beyond the fortunate few to whom it was originally addressed. Though 
the lecture is addressed to medical students, its interest is not confined to them, 
and those of our readers who desire to know something of medical study, would do 
well to peruse a statement like this which neither conceals nor exaggerates the 
difficulties. 

Every one probably feels inclined to notice rare and surprising rather than ordi- 
nary phenomena. Dr. Howard wisely warns his pupils not to indulge this taste to 
excess. 

“Though I shall omit no opportunity of bringing before you any rare or remark- 
able cases which may be admitted, I shall consider it my duty to call your chief 
attention to such as are of common occurrence, and shall, in fact, not allow any pa- 
tient who may come under my care, either in the hospital or the fever wards, to pass 
unnoticed. It might gratify your curiosity and natural thirst for the marvellous, to 
select only examples of novel and extraordinary diseases, as the subject of my lec- 
tures; but by so doing, I should not impart to you that really useful information 
which will be most serviceable to you in daily practice, and which, consequently, it 
is most important for you to obtain. Compared with these, cases of ordinary 
occurrence may appear uninteresting and unattractive ; but you will be surprised 
at the many points of interest presented by the most common disorders, when 
thoroughly investigated. And these ordinary cases, when their great numerical 
preponderance is considered, are in reality infinitely the most important; for it is 
certainly more material for you to be familiar with those diseases which you will be 
constantly called upon to treat, than with those of such rarity that you will proba- 
bly not meet with them more than two or three times in the course of your lives.” 

We cannot afford further space for this hasty notice. 


Notes oF A TouR IN THE MANUFACTURING Districts oF LANCASHIRE, IN A SE- 
Ries OF LETTERS To His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP oF DuBLIN. By W. Cooke 
Taytor, L.L.D., Author of the ‘‘ Natural History of Society,” &c. London, 1842. 


Dr. Taylor has already published a new edition of this very interesting and useful 
Tour, which being so soon called for, affords a good indication of the estimation in 
which it is justly held. This edition contains two new chapters, on the late riots 
and their causes, which well deserve the attention of our readers. 


Forest Lirzr. By Mrs. Cravers. London: Longman and Co. 2 vols. 


This little work may be considered a second part of ‘‘A New Home,—who’ll 
follow?” which was published some years ago, and acquired and deserved consider- 
able popularity. 

Mrs. Clavers is a pleasant and sprightly writer, and though there are no very 
profound remarks, her book is interspersed with acute observations, and graphic 
touches, which make it both amusing and instructive. The Authoress disclaims the 
charge of sketching from the life, but if her characters be not real personages, the 
characteristics of the classes to which they belong, are given with so much truth, 
and appear so life-like, that we are not at all surprised that the suspicion of their 
being portraits should have arisen. 


Hours wit THE Muses. By Joun Caircuiey Prince. Third edition, enlarged. 


We welcome with pleasure a third edition of these truly beautiful poems, and 
trust we may regard the appearance of the present volume, as an evidence that they 
have been appreciated as they deserve. 

Much, however, as we wish the Poet to find due honour among his countrymen, 
we are still more anxious that the spirit of his poetry—a spirit of earnest devotion, 
pure patriotism, and genuine social sympathy, should diffuse itself amongst them. 

No one acquainted with Mr. Prince’s career, can doubt, that his “ Hours with 
the Muses” must have often been ‘‘ Hours of Sadness,”’ yet their records are sin- 
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gularly free from all selfish repining, nor have we found one page darkened even by 
the shadow of a morbid feeling. Several of the additions to the present volume 
appear to have been inspired by a visit to Wales, and many of them evince a high 
strain of poetic feeling, combined with much power of expression. 

We rejoice to learn, that Sir Robert Peel has honoured himself, by granting to 
Mr. Prince the sum of £50., out of a fund of which he has the controul. We 
cannot sympathise with those whose economy would begrudge such employment of 
the national resources, we do not see why one who has benefitted the public, 
should not be paid by the public. 

We shall close our necessarily brief notice with an extract from a poem, entitled 
“The Mountain Spring,” descriptive of the author’s emotions on attaining the 
summit of Snowdon. 

“*More wild and steep, 
More terrible and strange, more silent yet, 
Became the scene of grandeur I had sought ; 
And as I gained the goal of my desires— 
The utmost summit of the place of storms, 
The highest stone in Cambria’s magic land, 
The granite diadem on Snowdon’s head,— 
A whirl of wonder and a gush of joy, 
A mingled sense of terror and of love, 
Came o’er my soul; and, languid as a child, 
I sat in speechless ecstacy and awe ! 


I may not tell in this imperfect strain, 
The things I felt, the glories I beheld, 
In this transcendent solitude ; a pen 
Dipped in a fountain of celestial fire, 
And wielded by an angel’s mystic hand, 
Might fail in fitting language to convey 
To mortal ear the feelings of my heart, 
Or paint the matchless majesty that reigns 
In this enchanting corner of the world.” 


EXERCISES, POLITICAL, AND oTHERS. By Lieutenant Colonel THompson. Six 
volumes. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


The first thing that strikes any one who merely looks at the admirable volumes 
before us, is their extreme cheapness, it may well be a matter of wonder how six 
such volumes can be sold for 15s. And to every lover of reform, it will be a matter 
of congratulation, that a work so full of sound information, and so easy to be 
understood, should be within the reach of so many. The simple, but expressive 
title is, of itself, enough to win attention to the book. It is the very thing that 
every reformer wants, and it would be well if we could persuade every agitator for 
reform, every writer upon reform, every private and public speaker upon the sub- 
ject, to study as a text book Colonel Thompson’s Exercises. And a gentle and 
pleasant exercise such study is, there is no such thing as growing weary over the 
work, it carries you along with it, teaching you in the style of a pleasant com- 
panion. On the subject of the great Monopoly the Corn-Laws, and all the little 
Monopolies that have so long been, and are so incessantly crippling our trade, and 
running away with the ready gathered fruits of our industry, almost every thing is 
said that can be said, and said too in the best possible manner. The Anti-Free Trade 
fallacies are rooted out and exposed to complete ridicule, not one of them is left. 
It is shown that perfect liberty to buy and sell, and make wherever and whatever 
we please, is the only honest policy. That protection is only a specious name, 
under which to commit some special robbery, that the greatest of these special 
robberies has been perpetrated by the Corn-Laws, under the name of protection to 
agriculture, which has meant in plain English from first to last, that manufactures, 
that commerce, that farmers, labourers, operatives, in short, that capital and honest 
hard-working industry of all kinds, should contribute by compulsion to maintain 
and to raise rents. We wish that every working man would read Colonel Thomp- 
son, and we should hear no more of the evils of machinery. The lesson would be 
learned that the power to produce abundance is a common, a universal blessing, 
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that the curse is the interference, by the Corn-Laws, with the distribution of that 
abundance. 

Colonel Thompson has done his part in endeavouring to bring his valuable work 
before all classes. He has sent copies gratuitously to every Mechanics’ Institute in 
the kingdom, and libraries, reading-rooms, Free Trade and Reform Associations have 
also been supplied with them. Scarcely fewer than 600 copies at a cost of £400. 
have in this way been disposed of ; a noble donation, the best help that could have 
been given, because the most permanent to the progress of Reform. Many of the 
articles in those volumes were written some years since, but they are full of infor- 
mation and fresh in usefulness as ever. It is impossible to read them without being 
struck with how little of change has been granted to principle, and of how little 
use the mere yieldings to expediency have been. In the Colonel’s own words, 
“Scarcely any great quarrel existed at the earliest period referred to, of which the 
roots are not as much in the ground as ever, though some of the stalks have been 
pulled up.” And how long is this pitiful, stalk-pulling to continue, when will 
men set to work in right heart-felt earnest, to tear up every root and leave the 
ground clear for the good seeds of prosperity, and liberty, and purity to grow 
upon? 

‘aon is it that the writer of these volumes is not in Parliament? How does it 
happen that the very father of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, and the agitation for 
the only honest extention of the suffrage, its complete extention, is not one of the 
representatives of the people? This error needs to be corrected. 


THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 


In our last number we saw that, from the third week of the late turn-out, the 
factitious prices of that period of excitement had rapidly given way, until, at the 
time of our writing, viz., the 26th September, they had approached, as regards 
manufactured goods, within 5—7 per cent, and, as regards yarns, within a half- 
penny or three farthings per lb., of the lowest rates of the year. The same process 
has been going on, though more slowly, ever since, so that latterly, water twist has 
reached that lowest level, and mule yarn is only a small fraction short of it, while 
cloths of nearly all descriptions have touched or gone below it. This has induced 
the buyers to execute orders which have lain in abeyance for some weeks; and we 
have consequently experienced an increase of business in yarns, in light 26 and 27 
inch printing cloths, in 33—36 inch madapollams and shirtings, in 40 inch shirtings, 
and in domestics: 27 inch 72’s however, are almost unsaleable. The following 
table will give a tolerably correct idea of the course, which prices have run since the 
end of June :— 
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The demand for our manufactures for home consumption has been less than that 
of the corresponding period last year, and has now almost ceased. The foreign 
purchases of goods are mostly for the Levant: very little is doing for India. The 
shipments of yarns for Russia are now over; and the buyers for the German mar- 
kets are lying by, on the watch for cheap bargains. The stock of goods on hand 
is greater than it was a month ago, and is increasing: that of yarns is light. The 
tendency of prices is, in every thing, still downwards; and, as the month of 
November is invariably a very flat one, we cannot hope for a speedy improvement. 

Cotton wool lias been extremely flat throughout the month, exhibiting a uniform 
depreciation of value, so that now the middle qualities are scarcely an eighth of a 
penny per lb. above the lowest rates, and other qualities not at all higher. The 
returns of the Liverpool Brokers show that the quantity taken by the trade during 
this time is not more than two thirds of the consumption. From this it is evi. 
dent that the spinners must shortly go into the market more freely. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, and although money is quite redundant, capitalists are deterred 
by the discouraging prospects of trade from speculating to any noticeable extent. 

Altogether, the aspect of our market is gloomy in the extreme. Prices, at the 
best, are unremunerative—generally, attended with loss; and the demand, inade- 
quate as it is, will naturally fall off with the advent of November. Manufacturers 
and traders are disheartened by long-continued and seemingly interminable losses 
and disappointments. The disastrous stoppage of the Bank of Manchester, and the 
occurrence of failures, in connexion with our trade, in London, Glasgow, Stockport, 
and Blackburn, excite considerable distrust and apprehension, which are greatly 
increased by the more vivid perception that men in general have now in comparison 
with what they had a few months back, of the impoverished state of the country, 
and the crippled and failing condition of nearly all its great interests. The late 
revenue return showed that the people, even the middle ranks, were unable to obtain 
their wonted luxuries; and it is evident that the comparatively low prices of bread 
and animal food proceed as much from the inability of the working classes to buy 
their ordinary supply, as from any other cause. We all see that this evil is extend- 
ing, that there are increasing numbers of operatives, of all descriptions, in our 
manufacturing and commercial districts, becoming wholly or partially unemployed, 
and that the agricultural labourers also are redundant, and sinking into deeper po- 
verty, distress, and degradation. And when to all this we add the fact that, within 
the last twelve months, Portugal, France, Belgium, the States of the German 
League, Russia, and the United States, have increased their duties upon British 
cottons, woollens, worsteds, linens, or hardwares, whilst Brazil is threatening to 
adopt the same line of policy, we cannot help a feeling of deep despondency. 


October 26th, 1842. 





Manchester. Printed at Siwpson and Gittett’s Steam Press. 
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